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not yet able to 


We regret to state that we 


are 
announce the prize-winner in our War Suggestions 
Competition, but we positively promise a decision in 
next week’s issue. The task of deciding among a 
number of suggestions of radically different char- 
acter is extremely difficult. 

Particulars of our current Children’s Zoo Photo- 
graph Competition were published in last week's 
issue, and can be had, along with entry coupons, at 
the Zoo at the Canadian National Evhibition, where 
the photographs must be taken. 

: 

HE swift and dramatic movement of events in 

the sphere of the relations between the United 
States and Canada (and therefore between the 
United States and the British Empire) during the 
last two weeks must by this time have convinced 
most Canadians, and will we feel sure convince sub- 
sequent students of the history of our period, that it 
is just as well that Miss Judith Robinson and Dr. 
3ruce did not succeed in driving the present Prime 
Minister of Canada out of office at the beginning of 
the parliamentary session. We find ourselves unable 
to believe that any other person at the head of the 
Canadian Government could, in the months imme- 
diately preceding an American election, have 
achieved anything like the same degree of unanimity 
and practical devotion to a common purpose as Mr. 
King has achieved through his associations 
with the President and his popularity with the 
American people. Nor do we share the fear some- 
times expressed that this common effort, being neces- 
sarily concerned largely with the defence of this 
continent rather than that of Great Britain, will 
diminish the efficiency of Canada’s contribution to 
the latter cause. The defence of North America is 
imperatively necessary, and cannot be sacrificed by 
the United States for the sake of any contribution to 
the defence of an Old World country. But when once 
that defence is made unitary as between the United 
States and Canada, a great deal of Canada’s effort 
which could not, without American co-operation, be 
diverted from this continent can now become avail- 
able for Great Britain, whose Government, we are 
eonvineed, has been all along = as profoundly 
interested in the whole negotiations as our own. 
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Civilian Morale 


a feature of the war this week is the mounting 
list of civilian casualties—not officially promul- 
gated by either side, but fairly frankly disclosed in 
the language of the communiqués on the part of 
Great Britain, and rigidly suppressed on the part of 
Germany. Horrible as these casualties seem to us of 
the English-speaking countries, which have been 
almost immune to such disasters for a century or 
more, they are inseparable from the life-and-death 
struggles of great nations and great civilizations 
throughout history; there is no justification for the 
fond belief that war can be confined to the profes- 
sional fighting forces; it never has been and never 
will be so confined when it develops into the kind of 
conflict by which the destiny of the world is decided. 
And we suspect that in a very deep and true sense 
the civilians of Great Britain would not have it other- 
They are now sharing the risks of the fighting 
since 


wise. 
forces, as they were already sharing the work 
it is absurd to claim that the man who makes the gun 
is any less indispensable to the fight than the man 
who fires it. 

Morale in Germany is almost entirely a product 
of rigid regimentation, control, discipline, and is 
therefore much more difficult to maintain in the 
civilian population regimented and controlled 
though it is—than in the fighting forces which are 
under complete military discipline. Morale in Great 
Britain is much more a matter of the natural quality 
of the people. Moreover morale is much more easily 
maintained in a nation which is fighting against the 
invasion of a hateful tyranny than in a nation which 
is fighting merely for conquest. Herr Hitler is en- 
deavoring to shatter the nerves of the British people 
before the advent of the season of the year in which 
the accuracy of his bombing operations will begin to 
be gravely interfered with by climatic conditions. 
The weapons at his disposal are of greater range and 
intensity than in any previous war, but it is impor- 


tant to remember that in fundamental character they 
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are none of them new. Cities have always been 
susceptible to siege; countries have not been until the 
development of aircraft. The besieged city has always 
been subject to bombardment, to the setting of fires, 
to the slow pressure of starvation and disease; the 
peoples of cities have endured these things for the 
sake of their freedom and that of their children, and 
they have endured them so long as there was any hope 
of endurance leading to victory. In Great Britain 
today there is the strong assurance that endurance 
must lead to victory, if only the essential war indus- 
tries can be kept going. The time during which Herr 
Hitler can apply his terror is a matter-ef: weeks only ; 
once those weeks are over, Great Britain has the rest 
of the century, if necessary, it which to convince 
Germany that her domination of the world is 
impossible. 


Two-Way Compulsion 


ANADIAN labor, we feel confident, is just as 

anxious as Canadian capital that the British 
Empire should win this war in which it is engaged 
against the most anti-labor government in the world; 
but it is not prepared to admit that it is called upon 
to accept any sacrifice in the way of terms of em- 
ployment which the employer may choose to impose 
upon it, while the employer is under no compulsion to 
accept any sacrifice that he does not feel like accept- 
ing. Some time ago the Government—very unwisely 
as we think—undertook to impose a limitation upon 
at least one of the terms of employment of capital 
in war industries; it undertook to legislate to the 
effect that profits in war industries should not exceed 
5 per cent. We do not think the limitation was 
reasonable, and we are not in the least surprised that 
capital refused to accept it; but nobody can be sur- 
prised if labor, seeing that capital has successfully 
refused to accept the one limitation so far imposed 
upon it, should object to having any limitations im- 
posed upon its own freedom of action at least until 
capital has been made to accept some restrictions of 
its own. 

There will be grave difficulties about the solution 
of this problem, but it cannot be insoluble. The chief 
difficulty will be in inducing the Canadian public, 
and Canadian capital in particular, to see the absolute 
necessity of admitting labor to a strong representa- 
tion in all bodies invested with authority for deter- 
mining the working conditions in war industries. 
This will be a much harder task than in Great Britain, 
which has already had two Labor Governments: but it 
must be done, and people who think that an adequate 
reform consists in the establishment of a National 
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— people of Britain are demanding that Berlin 
be bombed in retaliation. They 
Hitler the terror of his ways. 


want to show 


. 
The sun also rises, 
Despite Hitler’s “surprises”. 
Old Philosophical Manuscript 
~ 

LaGuardia heads the joint defence committee of 
the North American continent. There’s something 
ina name after all. 

. 

Cartoon of the week: The Isolationist, depicted as 
an ostrich with his head buried in the quicksands 
of our time. 

- 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because the 
newspapers will be laughingly referring to the phut! 
columnists. 

. 

The air war over Great Britain has emphasized 
once again the stamina of the British peoples. 
They've shown they can take it when the Goering 
wets tough. 


ot one. 
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ound is Nazi Germany's Economy? ** 
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Government in which the Tories will have 45 per 
cent of the portfolios and the Liberals 55 per cent, 
on the ground that the popular vote was divided in 
somewhat that fashion, are entirely deceiving them- 
selves. Labor had very little means of expressing 
itself in the last election; it is not without means of 
expressing itself now. 


War and the C.N.E. 


_ Canadian National Exhibition is now well 
# under way, and we are glad that this and several 
others of the great fairs of the ccuntry are being 
caivied on of spite of War concitivis. Not 
they help i: mzintaining the spirit of the people in 
a time of difficulty, but they actually contribute a 
good deal to the efficiency of our war effort. Among 
the exhibits are a number which minister directly to 
our knowledge of the extent and efficiency of Canada’s 
war industries, and thus strengthen the 
both the government and the industrialists, to whom 
public confidence is urgently necessary if they are to 
go on doing their useful work upon an_ ever- 
expanding scale. 

These exhibits proceed mainly from thé autom: 
bile companies and other heavy industries, and are 
a striking evidence of the value to Canada and the 
Empire of the foresight and courage of the indus 
trialists who planned the industries and the succes 
sive governments which have afforded facilities and 
encouragement for their establishment and expan 
sion. If it had not been for the tariff protection 
afforded to these industries in both the Canadian 
and overseas markets, and for the skill and ente 
prise with which they were designed and carried on, 
Canada’s contribution to the economic part of the 
war effort would have been small 
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hands of 


indeed. 


Deputy to Minister 


i lcs appointment of Dr. Duncan McArthur to the 
post of Minister of Education for Ontario 
one serious drawback. As Deputy Minister he could 
have remained at his post for the rest of his active 
life; and he is still a young man. As Minister he 
must perforce leave office as the people otf 
Ontario decide that the Liberals have been in 

long enough. That may not take place for some littl 
time, but it is hardly likely to be deferred until 
Dr. McArthur reaches the retiring Ontario Is 
not Quebec, with a habit of forty-vear tenures of 
power. But regret at the sight of a very able Deputy) 
Minister accepting a more precarious position is tem 
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First Citizeness: “What a lovely brown | skin 
Just back from your holidays?” 
Second Citizeness: “Nope. I couldn't get away, 


so I went to a five and tan cent store.” 


Russia still remains an enigma. Everybody is 


still wondering what the Soviets will do next to 
Germany. 
e 
Question of the Hour: “Can I turn in this 
crumpled registration card on a new one?” 
e 
And you will know that the fall is really here 
when you go into air-conditioned theatres to get 


warm. 
e 
Herr Hitler is learning to his dismay that there’s 
something tougher than masonry and concrete. It’s 
the fighting spirit of the British peoples. 
+ 
Esther says she’s afraid to venture out of the 
house these days. Not afraid of 
hold-up men but because twice she went out and 
forgot her registration card. 


because she’s 
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WILLIAM BOWER 


SEE PAGE SEVEN 
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NEW WORLD DEFENCE. 


Canada and the 
United States have united to prevent any 
attempt of the Nazis to invade the North Ameri- 
can Continent. This week the Joint Defence 
Board has been meeting at Ottawa under the 
dual chairmanship of Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York and Col. O. M. Biggar of this country. Their 
continued discussions will embrace a plan to 
place a ring of steel around the tremendous 
coast-line of the northern part of the new world. 
Our pictures indicate that all is ready on our 
Eastern Coast. Left, a member of the Royal Cana- 
dian Artillery lovingly restores the polish on 
one of Canada's “Big Berthas” while, right, a 
comrade squints through the sights in practice 

, for “the day”, if ever it comes. 
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pered by recognition of the fact that he would 

— oe 3-9 : 
scarcely In any event have been satisfied by a lifetime 
as a high civil servant 


McArthur’s 
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The Legislature gains much by Dr. 


move. The Cabinet gains less, for it is no secre 


he has been a Minister in every respect except the 














name for several vears past, and has had mot flu 
ence on the Government’s decisions thar ny nel 
outsider with the possible exception of Mr. Chester 
Waters. There uld however be a greatly reased 
interest In the discussion of educational matters ir 
the Legislature, where Mr. George Henry and M1 
Macaulay will have somebody to talk to on their owt 
level; and this should be much to the good 

The appointment has one other interesting feature 
It almost certainly foreshadows a cessation f the 
preposterous feud between the provincial and federal 
Liberals in Ontario which has for vears been up 
sett the politics and impeding the pub usiness 
ft province. Dr. McArthur is emy cally mal 
who is entitled to have ambitions in the federal 
sphere; and he is not likely to feel that these would 
be advanced by the contin ce of a k y-must-ygo 


poll Vv by an Ontario Liberal Gove 


Is a Member. 


A Canadian Art Form 


ped Canadians, even among the professional pro 
ducers of literary material, can have r the 
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full extent of the change which has taken place in 
] 
| 





tavor of the native literary artist as a result f th 
Introductior the radio ne t extensive rear 
ization of that communication system upon national 
hes Three years ago the Canadian who desired to 
iddress his fellow-Canadians through the medium of 
the spoken drama had no vehicle at his disposal 
except the admittedly important and growing but 
evertheless somewhat “precious d exot Littie 
Theatre movement, with its narrow appeal and it 
small and self-conseious audience Today, as 
of the efforts of the C.B.C. as they were expou 
to the Canadian Authors Association durit 
week-end by several officers of the nationa radio 
» ization, there is a highly efficient and popular 
vehicle at his disposal if he can learn to make his 


appeal through sound alone without the aid of sight 


} 


In the two vears during which the C.B.C. has been 


working at the production of dramatic items, hun 
dreds of scripts, running from half-an-hour to an 
hour in duration and sometimes belonging to a con 


t episodes, 


nected series of 


half-a-dozen have been 
W hole of the 


itv of 


e 
presented over thi Canadian radio 


system, and a great major these have been of 


Canadian origin and of definitely ( 





canadian apreal 


\ few of these have been brilliantly good; more 
will be brilliantly good in the future, as Canadian 
writers learn the tricks of a new and very special 
trade: the majority have been satisfactory and 


workable entertainment, thanks in part to the skill 
of the C.B.C. producers in imparting the required 
technical finish. Royalty fees are paid on a vers 
reasonable scale 

\s a result of this development, there is today no 
medium of artistic communication which is mors 
thoroughly under Canadian control in Canada, more 
completely available for use by Canadians to address 
their fellow-Canadians, than the radio sketch 
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Toward “Union Now’ 


BY GOLDWIN GREGORY 

























































































































SHE preoccupying American problem of today is 
‘T defence. At strengthening that defence there are 
numerous organizations that direct their aim. The intel- 
lectuals, with cogent appeals to reason and almost with 
unanimity, and probably a majority of the people, recog- 
nize that in Britain and her fleet lies the primary ram- 
part of the American continent. 

One powerful and well-financed group, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Kansas editor and 
tepublican, William Allen White, constitutes the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies By 
publicity and otherwise it urges that the full resources 
of America be put at Britain's disposal. This organiza- 
tion was active at both Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions, where in each case it lobbied successfully for 
a plank in the party platform favoring aid to countries 
resisting aggression. And at Washington it has been 


Now,” with particular reference to the part expected 
from Canada. 

The appearance, about two years ago, of Mr. Streit’s 
book of that name did not go unnoticed 

In countries democratic and autarkic, in the press 
and through the air and on the platform, in forums and 
in schools, in home study groups and by the fireside, even 
around the kitchen stove, the thinking world was seeking 
the solution of the problem that was then, and is now 








fraction thereof; that it has full power to levy war, 
contract alliances, conclude peace, establish commerce 
and do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do.” 

Well, what about it? 

Part of Mr. Streit’s battle would be won if he could 
gain Canada’s assent. And it would be only natural that 
to Canada he should turn first, presupposing—and it is 
a pretty big supposition—his prior winning of an Amer- 
ican popular consent Anyway, presuppose it, and assume 
that the United States would play the unwonted role of 
suitor 

It is very fit and proper that Canada be the inter- 
preter between the United States and Britain. And the 
closer the relations of Canada with the United States the 
closer too are those of Britain. That such an intimacy 
be ripened to maturity is devoutly to be desired. Mr 


j t Streit would have it bud and bloom at once. Yet flowers 

fH sige = é é > rced bloom quickly, and as rapidly fade. 

i Let us turn to another, international in scope and at that are forced bloom quickly, anc ; I Cea 
: ; , 1 1 ? g 1 : ) Y g » » ) . ( e 

i once an earlier and more recent movement, and conside1 At this crisis in the affairs of man there is much = 

, ; ' 5 F é “Unior said for playing the opportunist, and no occasion for 

I for a moment Clarence K. Streit’s appeal for nion ai r playing I 


strengthening Britain’s hand may be lightly cast aside 
The test for Canadians must be whether adoption of this 
plan would ultimately profit their British associates. 
Some preliminary objections may be noted: On the 
basis proposed, the United States would have a repre- 
sentation of twenty-seven in the suggested Congress, 
where the total of the combined nations of the British 
Commonwealth would be but twenty-three. Moreover, 
the armed strength of the latter is left out of considera- 












Hitler. To these diverse groups, at Munich-time, M1 tion, although it must be ekg ss apes tit 
Ae SORE & ONES DIUpONE fore eee ct te ae Coe ee BRITAIN'S NEW ARMORED CARS, APTLY NAMED THE “IRONSIDES", AWAIT HITLER'S HORDES 
ien I forr not some consideration ye give 
of those peoples believing in t _ : ath oie oc ngth of British subjects in colonies and dependencies? 
Government. AMG to many Se Se eal a ; a j for son t Second v, would not Canadians, and Britons with even 66 i 
M1 ren . oe tgs rye z a, c ve k 4 I . ‘son ask if the costs of thwarting Hitler should We u S t O ul t 
years was on Eu . 7 ™ Gra % é Hatiz it borne in proportion to the proposed congressional 
An early ter =e Attemny] 5 Z i, ‘ ss : 1 ss representation? If the answer were to be yes, it would 
Tongu¢ a : ae Por a p oF "oH r te ivil. What chance, though? Mr. Streit is BY H. G. L. STRANGE 
English Rubaiyat the Spi ere) cea ce eee i Sere Ss 
ductive quatrains £ as ae W ) t ‘ Avair S is distracting. Eyes must be kept |’ IS IMPOSSIBLE to differentiate between Canada’s The British blockade undoubtedly will curtail the 
ee ae: + z se tions S tl iin effort. No nice sense of proportion could war and Great Britain’s war. This war can only be supply of foodstuffs and of certain raw materials to 
~agattsgaan thessithe ES a ae a olitical ec now be directed to consideration of the plan. Perhaps won with Great Britain’s help, but it might easily be lost Germany, but we must not delude ourselves with the 
fert ; y % fo mn affairs this is just as well. Finicky notions have too often doomed by Canada alone, if the assistance given by this Dominion idea that an energetic, virile, efficient, desperate and 
orn ~ ; ae a urt ittempts at sympathetic understanding and co-operation. is insufficient. unscrupulous people, such as are the Nazis, can ever be 
the ' ' sing Yet these objections are largely those of detail. Canada will have to do much more, I for one believe, driven to their knees in defeat merely by privations of 
pating : ur ly, the idea is sound if only because it com- than she is doing at present, before victory over the this kind. The last war showed, and I think all soldiers 
repres F rotherhood of man. Not directly appeal- Nazis can possibly be gained. were surprised to see, how well the Germans could fight 
: to the emotions it still arouses them, and there is This conclusion is based upon the following pre- long after they were supposed to be completely at the 
Fewer Democracies ng unhealthy in the vision. If the invitation be ever sumptions: ae end of their food resources and of other important ma- 
. nded, let it not be thoughtlessly rejected. (1) That the British Naval blockade of the whole of terials. Man's ingenuity for finding substitutes is amaz- 
; ame : i S S \r Meanwhile, there is a movement for a defensive Europe, even if completely successful, cannot possibly ing, and the ability of people, under the spur of patriot- 
‘ p t 1 between the United States and Canada. En- alone win the war. ism and of sheer necessity, to “get along”, and to do much 
‘ t rage this; bring it to fruition. It will bind Canada (2) That the war can only be won finally by the work and quite good fighting, with less rations than 
more than measures in her own protection, and defeat of the German armies in battle and on the con- usual, is also astonishing. 
5 iit s ' ght be a step towards Mr. Streit’s goal. tinent of Europe. If all this is true, it obviously means that the British 
N S And now, let Mr. Streit have the last word. When (3) That to defeat the German armies in battle, in Empire has a herculean task to perform. It means that 
Q Ar rticle was commissioned the writer communicated Europe, will require a force of at least 120 divisions, even Great Britain, every Dominion, every colony, and every 
s M th Mr. Streit and asked him if he had a word for better equipped in every way than are the German other part of the Empire, will have to go “all out” and 
s nadians. The concluding words are a quotation from armies at the present time. utilize human energy to perhaps the last man and even 
; s re] (4) That this better equipment must include the to the last woman, and to use finances perhaps to the 
\ The defence of both our countries depends on the achieving of a definite superiority in the air over Ger- last dollar. 
ss iintenar of existing Anglo-American sea power. Thi many with all types of aircraft—bombers, fighters and Is all this being done? 
roblem of both our countries, therefore,—and of all the reconnaissance planes, and in having an even larger It would seem that Great Britain herself is even now 
nglish-speaking democracies, for that matter,—is to number of tanks and armored cars for each British doing her full share towards achieving the objects 
= nt that sea power being halved by loss of most of Army Corps than the Germans employ or are likely to herein set out. We are told that four million men have 
I sh fleet Federal Union now of the U.S.A. and employ. been called up for military service and that the govern- 
S ia th the United Kingdom, Eire, the Union of (5) That while part of the tremendous effort that ment is spending for war purposes this year something 
- South Afric Australia and New Zealand would solve it will be required may be supplied by allies who have not over 13 billion dollars in terms of Canadian currency; 
f i ! ll of us yet entered the conflict, yet it would be wise to plan so that income tax has been increased to 42‘ per cent., 
7s ‘anada with her unique connections with the British, that the whole of the forces, materials and equipment and that the British people who are paying it are in- 
the French and the American peoples can play a maz- needed will have to be supplied by the British Empire sisting that even this is not enough. 
> nificent role now in bringing them all together in the alone. How does Canada’s present effort compare with 
tis ee ucleus of a world government of, by and for the people. The naval blockade may “soften up” the enemy; it Great Britain’s? And what more is required of us? 
‘3 . N — ook forward to seeing Canada play that role may weaken his efforts to make war on us or to oppose Canada has one-fourth the population of Great 
n s } _ ignificently 


us. But that is, I believe, as far as the blockade can go. 








Britain. It has about one-sixth of the white people of the 
Empire. Its natural resources in raw materials are im- 
mensely superior to those of Great Britain. If this war. 
then, is to take every last ounce of energy and every last 
dollar that each and every person in the British Empire 
can give, obviously Canada’s total effort should be one- 
fourth of that of Great Britain or one-sixth of that of 
the Empire as a whole. 

If 120 divisions will be needed in the field, Great 
Britain should—-and no doubt will put in the field 80 
divisions. Canada, therefore, should supply 20, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand together the remaining 20. 
Troops from South Africa, India and the Crown Colonies 
will probably find work to do in Northern Africa. 

Canada today is officially raising for overseas service 
only 4 divisions instead of the 20 it would seem she 
should plan to send. Canada is spending now on the w: 
approximately one billion dollars a year. We have seen, 
however, that she should, to do her full Empire share, 
spend at least one quarter of the amount that Great 
Britain is spending. Canada's total expenditure, ther 
fore, should be at least 3 billion dollars a year for war. 

In considering all this, it seems to me that we must 
Sharply differentiate in our minds between the efforts 
being made by Canada in producing and selling planes 
war materials and other equipment to Great Britain, and 
for which Great Britain is paying, and those efforts that 
Canada is making towards the common defence of the 
Empire and for which Canada is paying herself, which 
latter effort, of course, is the true patriotic contribution 
she is making in this war. 

What the Canadian industrial plants are manufactur- 
ing and selling to Great Britain is exactly on a par with 
the aeroplanes, tanks and other munitions and war ma- 
terials that United States factories are s¢ lling to Great 
Britain. These are valuable and profitable efforts, of 
course, and as such are not to be discounted, but as long 
as the British tax-payer pays for the things Britain 
receives from Canada, such efforts cannot be counted as 
part of Canada’s real share of the total Empire and 
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oemnl ’ : Sea Canadian defence. 
aii - ’ Mis The efforts, then, that Canada will have to make 
Ne ‘ I \ at her own cost need to be far greater than are being 
pe made at this present time, and it is my own belief that 
many, if not most people, before they will be willing to 
The Offer to France endure the necessary sacrifices required, and before the 
ss Government will dare to ask the people to pay the price 
M t t fa t me : pn ' : : that this war will exact, will have to be aroused up toa 
oO r ff k ‘ 1 of Teé ar aa eda much keener sense of the stark urgency of it all than 
tha ird 7 , 7 aoa they now possess 
British sider suct A. ve ba : a 2 7 iad I would recommend, therefore, that an intensive and 
on ur tation ry be oe SF a Se f ‘ sustained campaign of publicity—by radio, in the press 
Mr 1 tem Chat the & atin by booklet and on the lecture platform—should be mad 
yn t ’ iS | ; saa at once, setting forth clearly the total effort that Canada 
rtis a will have to make for common Empire defence, the 
of t interd , a ee ae ra amount it will cost, how it will bear upon each person, 
phi t eclal n ol ap at oe stad and the great sacrifices that will be required from all in 
of s . sade eas bs ica es order that victory may be achieved: and setting forth, 
sufferar of these ; ec — Pe “3 ‘it ‘ a ieee finally, the far greater hardships and privations, the loss 
cessity which nstray o sail amdimmnaie sabia of precious liberties, and the sheer desolation of spirit 
governing the tual relations and ‘ie i tes al’ Ol that would have to be suffered if the British Empire fails 
We. therefore, tl e es ntatives = 9 oun jaca to win the war and if the Nazis should be victorious. 
Free solemnly publ - aE at al ta “ie as My own experience, in the last war and so far in 
l ao d De — y : ane ae ’ = ith “re 4 aon Sakai this, is that when our people are properly informed about 
an ndependent Commonwealth . ? 


to establish among them a Federal Union on the broad 
lines of the American Constitution, open not only to all 
other democracies but even to the peoples now attack 
ing the free vhen they have overthrown their dik 
tators that meanwhile they have provisionally 
organized their Inter-Continental Congress on a Federal 
Union basis with the people or legislature of each 
democracy entitled to elect one representative, and one 


more representative for every 5,000,000 people or major 





THESE OBSERVATION POSTS ARE PROOF THAT BRITAIN WON'T BE TAKEN BY SURPRISE 


the task to be done, and highly inspired about their duty 
by those in whom they have confidence and trust, they 
respond at once. 

The Canadian people have one great advantage over 
the British people, which advantage one would think 
should enable Canada to do even more in proportion than 
Great Britain herself. It is that here in Canada we are 
not subject to the daily and nightly risk of losing, by 


bombing, our property and the lives of our loved ones. 
* 
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New Tactics Secret of German Military Success 


BY J. S. B. MACPHERSON 


This is the third of a series of articles on the 
Battles of Flanders and France which are de- 
signed to explain the easy success of the Ger- 
mans. Here is examined closely the German 
form of attack known as: “infiltration”. The con- 
clusion is that the element of surprise was a 


paramount feature and that unless the Germans 
can develop another great surprise, the Blitz- 
krieg is a bold conception magnificently carried 
out, but now robbed of the terror of the un- 
known. 





W* HAVE seen in a general way how and why the 
Germans were so successful in the battles of Flanders 
and France. Now let us examine their method in greater 
detail. 

Towards the end of the last war the Germans evolved 
a form of attack known as infiltration. Before that, 
infantry attacked more or less in lines or waves. If a 
wave broke through it kept on going straight ahead until 
it spent itself or was stopped. At Loos in 1915, in some 
places, waves of Allied infantry penetrated several miles. 
However the troops on both their flanks were held up, and 
no other troops were pushed through the gap to support 
them. Thus the further they advanced the more isolated 
they became. 

This led to the adoption of a new tactical plan, fre- 
quently referred to as the tactics of limited objectives. 
A series of objectives were indicated, generally referred 
to by colors, that is, the “Green Line’, “Brown Line”, 
“Blue Line’ and so on. The tactical plan was for the 
advance to proceed, if it could, to each successive objec- 
tive on a time schedule. If a certain part of the advance 
arrived at the Green Line ahead of the others it held its 
position on that line until the whole advance had reached 
it. Then the Brown Line was captured, again waiting 
until all parts of it were taken, and the Blue Line was 
then attacked. 

This had the advantage of preventing rapidly advanc- 
ing bodies from penetrating too deeply into the enemy’s 
position and being cut off, but it had the disadvantage 
that where an easy or quick break-through had occurred 
momentum was lost The pauses on the various lines 
also gave the enemy time to bring up reinforcements, 
and successive advances frequently became more and more 
difficult and costly It made for cohesion, but it made 
almost impossible rapid exploitation of an early success. 

In order to escape from the constrictions imposed by 
the limited objective theory, and at the same time to 
avoid the dangers of having units rush ahead with no 
regard to their flanks, the Germans evolved a method 
which became known as “soft-spot” or “infiltration” 
tactics. They used this for the first time on the Western 
Front in the attacks of March 1918 with great success. 

The general idea is penetration plus expansion. Where 
a unit has broken through, if the enemy line is holding 
on both its flanks it neither goes straight ahead as far as 
it ean, nor does it stop to wait for the neighboring parts 
of the line to come up. It pushes part of its force ahead, 
so as not to delay the advance or lose the advantage it 
has gained by the break through, but it also pushes 
against the exposed flanks of the enemy on each side of 
the gap it has created, and it tries to envelop. the 
enemy’s position from the rear. In this way it helps to 
break down the resistance to the attack of its neighbor- 
g units and to enlarge the gap. Thus direct assistance 


~ 





is given to its neighboring units, and its own advance is 


maintained 


Pouring Through Gap 


The senior commander, who has the supports of re- 
serves under his control does not use them to reinforce 
the parts of his front that are being held up, nor does 
he wait until whole enemy position has been taken. He 
pours them through the existing gaps, so that the en- 
velopment of the defending troops becomes more and 
more certain and they either have to save themselves 
by retreat or be surrounded and captured. 

An enemy line successfully attacked in this way does 
not give way to superior pressure suddenly It disin- 
tegrates and crumbles It is not so much broken as 
engulfed. 

The best illustration is to imagine a wall of sand built 
along a beach to keep back the rising tide The tide 
does not rush upon it suddenly, and either the whole wall 
collapse, or the sea remain held back. The weaker parts 
give way and let the water through. The water doesn’t 
then run straight ahead like a narrow river, it spreads 
aiong the rear of the waii, advancing at the same time. 
More and more water pours through the ever-widening 
gap. Then another gap appears, then another, until the 
whole wall is overwhelmed. No one can say exactly 
when and where the disintegration began, no one can 
say precisely when it was completed. The wall just dis- 
appears. This comparison is not perfect, but it is the 
nearest that can be found 

During the period between 1918 and 1940 the Ger- 
mans had developed the infiltration method to an extent 
unforeseen by the Allied staffs—certainly by the French 
General Staff. They used it not only tactically, but 
strategically. ‘ 

In fact if you take the German official communiqués 
as they appeared in the press from day to day and look 
on a map at the places reported captured you will see 
that the battle was infiltration on a vast scale The 
British army resisted stoutly wherever it met the enemy. 
The Germans did not reinforce the troops attacking it, 
but repeatedly poured through the holes made on each 
side of it, so that again and again it was forced to retreat 
without the greater part of it having been seriously 
engaged. 


New Concept of Tanks 


Perhaps the most notable feature of the German 
tactical method was the combined use of light and heavy 
tanks, combined with aircraft, to overcome resistance. 

Before the German onslaughts of May the general 
conception of the use of tanks was that they should be 
used to assist the infantry in the attack by breaking 
down strong points, dealing with machine gun nests, and 
generally helping the infantry to get on to the position 
attacked and to consolidate it. The tanks would then 
retire until needed again to assist in a further advance. 

Light fast tanks were to replace cavalry, but only to 
fill the role formerly allotted to cavalry. They were to 
be used for reconnaissance, and if occasion presented 
itself, for long deep raids on the enemy’s communications 

Having this theory of the use of the tank firmly 
fixed in their minds, the French General Staff regarded 
it as an auxiliary weapon, and hence their great In- 
feriority in numbers as compared with the Germans, and 
the lack of skilful use which was so often apparent. This 
also accounts for the lack of anti-tank weapons, and the 
general lack of training of the troops in adequate de- 
fence methods against heavy tank attacks 

The Germans entirely changed the idea of the use of 
tanks. A superficial examination of their use of this 
weapon makes it seen that they had also changed the 
Whole conception of tactics. This, however, is not really 
su 

It has been a long accepted axiom that only infantry 
can consolidate and hold ground gained, All the other 
arms, artillery, engineers, and cavalry, are useful to 


help the infantry in this task, but alone they can do 
nothing. The same is true of the tank. It is still true 
today. 

The Germans fully realized this, but they also realized 
that it is not necessary for the infantry to occupy the 
captured territory instantly, or even to capture it them- 
selves. If the defending front lines can be thoroughly 
broken and disorganized all that is nec ssary is that the 
infantry arrive in sufficient time to occupy the position 
won before the defenders can reform, or re-occupy it. 

The Germans, therefore, used their heavy tanks in 
the assault unaccompanied by infantry. This gave them 
greater freedom of movement and speed as they were 
unhampered by the slower moving infantry. It also gave 
them the advantage of quick easy means of identification 
of hostile troops even when vision was not clear. Any- 
thing on the ground could safely be regarded as hostile 
and attacked at once. 

In addition the German tank was more _ heavily 
armored than had been suspected. The result was that 
machine guns, anti-tank rifles, and even the lighter 
anti-tank guns were powerless against it. The position 
Was assaulted by numerous heavy tanks and the de- 
fenders’ front pierced in many places, machine-gun nests 
were destroyed, and the whole machine-gun system of 
defence dislocated and rendered ineffective. : 

Further, the heavy tanks did not retire and leave the 
pursuit to light tanks. They proceeded at once to assault 
the next line of resistance, while the light tanks fanned 
out and proceeded to dislocate communications, break up 
supply systems, impede the bringing up of food and 
ammunition to the parts of the line still holding, and 
generally to cause confusion behind the lines and weaken 
resistance Where a serious breach had been made, 
motor-cycle columns and infantry in trucks passed 
through to seize important railway junctions, 
road intersections and strong points. 


bridges, 


The main infantry bodies moving up in rear had little 
to do but mop up isolated positions still holding their 
ground, and to round up scattered groups of prisoners, 


bs 
cut off from their now shattered main bodies 


What Precedes Tanks? 


The tanks were preceded by an intense dive bombing 
attack, This to a great extent replaced preliminary 
artillery bombardment. In intensity and accuracy it 
proved a great tactical surprise, and was of immense 
value at the beginning of the battle as no adequate means 


of defence against it had been devised. 


AMAZING HOW SMARTLY THESE JAPS 
IMITATE OUR WESTERN WAYS... 








locé deadly effect. However, a good deal too 
much emphasis has been placed on their successes. Un- 
ess they are h d by people behind the lines, or 





the civilian population panics badly, they can at most 
be a cause of great annoyance. 

The dive bombing attack was a serious matter Its 
accuracy was deadly and it was developed with no warn- 
ing whatever. Unlike artillery it can see and choose its 


rget on the spot. There can be no escape from it 





nging position. The only way to deal with it is 


beating it off 


The Germans also made great use of the mobility 


FROM WEEK TO WEEK 





We Must All Show Cards 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


.. National Registration which was completed 

last week was obviously intended to perform two 
entirely different and unrelated functions. The first 
Was to make it impossible for any person to move 
about the country without having provided the gov- 
ernment with a means of identifying him and a 
Statement of his domicile and origins. The second 


was to compile a list of Canadians capable of per 


r- 
forming, and available to perform, various tasks « 

national importance in emergencies. Neither func- 
tion can be adeqt ; 


tration was as complete 





med unless the regis- 





possible to make it. 








In so far as it fell short of « it must be 
filled out as rapidly as possible, by a very thorough 
scrutiny of the population, as individuals, to make 


sure that they have their registration cards on their 


is 


persons. 

This scrutiny must be performed. If it is not 
performed the whole of the money, or four-fifths of 
it at least, expended on the registration will have 
been thrown away. Unless the registration is com- 
plete, the first function which it was to perform, 
the police function, will have failed entirely; for it 
is obviously the people who most need to be watched 
who will evade registration. The second function, 
which I regard as of much less importance, will have 
been performed only in part. 


This scrutiny will involve a lot of work for the 


police and other official classes, and a certain modi- 


cum of annoyance—-w} should be borne patiently 
by all loyal citizens —-to private individuals. But 
the sooner it is set about, the less work and the less 
annoyance it will involve. I most earnestly trust 


that the government is epared to impose a rigid 


and widespread examination of indi 


juais to make 





sure that they hav their registration cards, as 
promptly as possibl If, through a period of in- 


attention to the matter by police and other authori- 
ties, the public gets the idea that it is unimportant 
imes, many 
people will stop carrying it, and the annoyance and 
trouble caused by the demand for it when it begins 


- 


to carry one’s registration card at all 








to be made will be increased many nes 
TEEDLESS to ‘rsons who are obviously in 
4+ % movement fr » place to another should 
the very first ol fF scrutiny The officials in 
charge of passen le both by road, ra ind 
water, are already d with considerable powers 
of a police nature, an yuld te properly be called 
upon to demand mm < egistration irds 
all passengers, and to take particulars whenever 
there seemed to ijoubt about their authentic- 
ity. Unfortunatel signature is the only thing 





about the card which can be used as an identifying 








factor, and the bearer should \ 1 upon t 
reproduce it henever there is the slightest doubt 
whether thé ird is reé his 





But now that so great an amount of travel is 
done by private motor, it is even more important 
that there should be a constant check-up of a con 
siderable percentage of all cars using the roads, and 
that this should extend to all secondary roads which 


could be used by persons desirous of avoiding the 
main highways. Provincial police engaged in high- 


way work might for a time slacken off on speeding 
and concentrate on the inspection of the registra- 
tion cards of persons in private motors In this 
sphere there is less possibility of trouble about 
identity, for the driver of the car at least is required 
to have his driver’s licence with him, and unless 
this corresponds with the registration card there 
is an obvious and immediate ground for making an 
arrest If the driver is really the person licensed 
there can be little difficulty in holding him respon- 
sible for the identity of all the persons in his car 
and if any of them are later found not to be the 
persons who they claim to be, he will be in consider- 


' 
able trouble 


vere possession of a card is in itself no guarantee 


the heare! is registered ry that he is the 


ig IS most important to bear in mind that the 
n 
ii 


tt i 
person named in the card Apart altogether from 
the fact that the use of amateur assistance made it 
extremely easy for blank cards to t into the hands 


of unauthorized persons, there remains, and would 


remain even with a perfectly conducted registration 
the possibility of the card being borrowed from a 
complacent friend or even being stolen. 

It is obvious that the slightest attempt to use an 
improperly acquired registration card—which means 
any card not issued to the bearer by a deputy 









registrar in exc a properly filled out regis- 
tration forn should be treated as what it is, namely 
a most serious offence against the peace and order 


t 
of the Dominion. The penalties provided in the Act 
are adequate, but will be useless unless systematic 


efforts are made to enforce them; and a few 
examples of severity in the early days of the cards 





will do more than anything else to induce the whole 
population to take the n ‘riously. Laxity now 
will make severity at a later date much more dif- 
ficult. 

In a matter of this kind there can be no possibility 


of an offender against the law bein n good faith 








and having innocent ntions The only possibl 
excuse for not having a registration card is ignorant 
of the law requiring registratior ind this is ar 


excuse which can safely be ruled out except in a 








very few cases of persons living in the backwoods 
and thoroughly out of touch with all means of com- 
munication—including radio. But in any case, non- 
possession of a registration card is the less serious 
of the two offences; the tendering of y 
acquired card is a far more e! i 
cannot be accounted for by any theory compatible 


with innocence 


B Hicsec only difficulty wt presents tself n tl 




















ith of an efficient eck- of the Canadian 
( ition is t I l rf ir United States 
Vis rs At the ser ting. nothing seems t 
t ovide these persons with son 
t r exemption from registra- 
\ y strongly t Ss 
1 for visit i n 
provided with a i 
ut by the imm s 
which w yntain asona 1 i- 
tion (a s re of the bearer 
thus prov ul irer is not required to ar 
a regular registration i la aware that this 
\ be ected to by son f our sitors, and 
people who are intensely solicitous that the tourist 
traffic should not nter! 1 th t the s é 
truth remains that so long as anybody in Canada 
give as an excuse for not having ration 
card the assertion that he is n Car sident 
und can get away without having to produce proof 
f that assert on. the registration system Is DOUNnd 
to fa n its primary ect of regulating the mov 
ments of all Canadians. Visitors’ cards of this kind 
should be nited to a rather short period of validit 
say a month or six Ss, as in cas f a longer sta 
r great hards! ild be caused by requiring the 
visitor to 1 rt to tl nmigration authorities and 
secure a renewa 
nother matter which will need to be impressed 
upon the minds of Canadians by a few prosecutions 
with attendant newspaper publicity, is the fact that 
failure ng the age of six 
teen si gistration IS aiso an 
offence is failure to report 
changes in the marital status or domicile ol 
sons already registered. These are things which will 
be easily forgotten and ignored, unless they are 
forcibly brought to the attention of the public I 
sympathize with the unfortunates who will happen 
to be victims of the necessary early prosecutions, but 
they will have the ymsolation of feeling that they 


are suffering in a good cause 


T IS absolutely essential that this registration 
I should be taken seriously There is nothing un- 
democratic or totalitarian about it It was accepted 
as necessary by the unanimous vote of the elected 
representatives of all the people. It is regrettable 
that registration should be necessary, but being 
necessary, registration, in itself, is not regrettable 
It is the duty of every loyal Canadian, not only to 
register himself, but to back up every effort of his 
government to ensure that everybody else is 


registere d 
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LV) t I I 1 not s int st r, resort 
to irrage fire t ur g t ktent i I zht 
strong concentrat s of art Y fa rs rapid 
to bear against posit s which had s ied in with- 
ng the tank att yr here tt nature f tl 
ground was unsuitable for tar nd I tions 
Thus they reverte to tl ler tactica ! tion 
of artillery, whict as t ise it against s s ted 
targets where it yu e of t greatest nstead of 
using it t ombard ) reas, as sd n the st 
wal In this wa tk mad ss der 1 upon the 
ammunition supply columns. B g i e ver 
effective, but it 1 tremendous nt of ammuni- 
ion, muct I W S wasted 
Whether the German met s e s ffect 
s a doubtfu I f t s to 
been surprise t I 
information now availat t 
motorized colun penetrating f 
little or no resistance en 
prisoners taken as compared with the 
wounded shows that in the infusion 
ge nun rs must e given uy 
having een rea peaten 
1 suff ont numerous tanks t 
t or a suif ent num I f ower- 
ful anti-tank weapons, t met is might not have 
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ved ne so effectiv Then the mans also re- 
( ed invalua assistance from the enormous number 
of refugees wt swarmed over the roads and added 
mmensely to the already difficult problem of Allied 
ammunition and food supply Che disorganization be- 
hind the lines was not due solely to the rresence of 
rapidly moving hostile columns difficulties 
removed, or adequately prov Blitzkrieg 








ht prove to be a delusion 
All through history new methods of attack have 
proved to be overwhelming while they were new But 
also adequate defences have always been devised 
Unless the Germans can develop another great sur- 
prise the Blitzkrieg has been seen in all its fury It was 
a bold conception magnificently carried out, but it has 


been robbed of the terror of the unknown 
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Three More Weeks 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 











THE HITLER WAR 





THREE weeks more, and we can just suggested here last week that Hitler 

about say that the Battle for had an early Fall deadline for the 
Britain is won. Then it will be time conquest of Britain. But it was by no 
for articles on the first year of war, means argued that he had been able 
on the affair with Benito, and a num- to hold to this timetable. Rather, it 


ber of other subjects which have been’ was intended to imply that if he failed 
piling up to strike now he had lost his best 

Can there be some loophole in the chance. Here we have again the argu- 
reasoning that if Hitler does not settle ment, from which we drew so much 
with Britain by winter he will face comfort last winter but which was 
a far less favorable situation next thoroughly discredited by the events 
year? If he puts off his invasion now of the Spring, that time was on oul 








SATURDAY NIGHT 











can he hope (1) to knock Britain out side. Is it any sounder now than then? 
of the war and break her blockad I think it is. Britain’s efforts and 
by swapping air raids with her and those of the Dominions are incom- 
continuing his submarine war all win- varably more strenuous than they 
rly ter, or (2) to undermine her position were during the “phony war” period 
decisively by switching the war to of last winter. Complacency has gone 
Africa and the Near East? Men of energy imagination and 
| Lt In three weeks’ time the autumnal organizing lity are filtering into 
{ equinox arrives, usually bringing with the high places Munitions-making 
it rough weather in the Channel and has been stepped up to double and 
North Sea. That will greatly reduce treble the scale. Bt raft pro- 
the usefulness of Hitler’s ‘“‘mosquito”’ tion is iimed_ by) hill and 
| torpedo fleet and any small craft and Beaverbrook t e ahead of the Ger- 
barges which he has been ‘paring in. Mobilizatior f th esources of 
for the invasion. It will also settle the t E Ss ) yre than a roll- 
jea which is always bee resent g pl s becoming a fact 
\ n Germa scussions of tl ] leanwi! I l ted States too 
f landing on B iin’s beaches. Three I e begun to mobilize, and realizing 
veeks is a shi \ t I ange yperating eve 
secure masi t 1 the n s The 20 M ines pe 
Channel and Sot England Y t hich B s ved 
irive the B S Na co ts from t n this su ye eas SECOND DIVISION HEAD. Major General Victor Odlum, commander of 
hannel naval bases, land an invading t ed next su Certainly it the Second Canadian Division as he was photographed en route to England. 
force and sut esistance of S as gl tai ild 
B 1in’s two n on defenders. Ma S ge xt inless ter Britain’s own munitions produc- just announced that the whole of 
t n Britain a ilmost gret H in disrupt the p SS tion, while maintaining his own? Britain's losses for the first year of 
1 n g it t nvasion is i s Has Hitle any way We a now in a position to state warfare have been made up by cap- 
fff now I i t S g serve him bette ite ally that he in't blockade tures, new building and purchase, 
\ 2 s Ss, as \ s \digious” Brit submarine action. Highly- while the accident which made Nor- 
- f ¢ ct w He in’t do much elo i British anti-submarine way and Holland our allies swelled 
S S An in mo t nique has cut U-boat depredations our shipping resources by a full 25 
t ta tion t vent this su} te ss than half of the 1917 toll. percent. Granted that this extra ship- 
S x s 2 iin? Can h Furthe the Minister of Shipping has ping is needed to make up for the 
ae e 
































Abe I the pie test pictured, we sought and found 






he pertect lemon pie 





Below N dish an be better than the enjoyment it 





one that is being carefully tested 







by capable hands 










OREMOST among the many im 
ran, innovations instituted by 
CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL is the 
Home Bureau under the able direc- 
tion of Katherine Caldwell Bayley. 
Assisted by many experts, Mrs. 
Bayley has directed this most impor- 
tant department since 1928. Here 











and household equipment, is tested 






lutely unique. 
It goes farther than that 










Visit us at 
the C.N.E. 
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every variety of food product, household product 


The HOME JOURNAL'S Home Bureau is abso- 
It is not merely a testing ground. 
All its operations are 
carried on in an actually ‘‘lived-in’’ home 


Branches: Montreal 


im advertising material 


Above: Here, under actual normal home conditions, 
all testing of tood products, equipment and recipes 


is carried on 


Below: This is the staff that 


“sifts for the soundest findings”. 


“tries’’, “records” and 


The ONLY magazine on the American Continent te conduct 
a Home Bureau in an actual “lived-in” home 


a representative Toronto home quite 
within the desires and attainment of 
the majority of CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL readers. 

To insure adequate working space 
for testing, there are two kitchens in 
the Home Bureau. Actual meals for 
family and guest occasions are plan- 
ned down to the detail of party favors. With 
such facilities available, a practical background is 
provided for all editorial discussion on house- 
keeping problems and cookery . . a fact that 
creates a bond of understanding between the 
magazine and its readers across the Dominion. 


llowing the m 


this Seal of 
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stom given to veproduce it 





As a convenience to visitors at the Canadian National Exhibition, CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL is conducting a booth in the Pure Food Building, fully equipped with comfort- 
able chairs. 


You are cordially invited to come here and rest whenever you desire and at the same time 
inspect the various exhibits which include a display of HOME JOURNAL's Home Bureau 
Approved Grocery and Household Products. 





CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


The Favorite Woman's Magazine in over 250,000 Canadian Homes 


New York TORONTO, CANADA 


longer voyages now required to bring 
in the butter, bacon, timber, paper 
and iron ore formerly obtained just 
across the North Sea in Holland and 
Scandinavia, and for the delays of 
convoy, still July’s” figures, which 
show that in that month of fierce 
warfare all around her coasts Britain 
managed to import more goods than 
in July 1939, are a sufficient answer 
to the German claim that Britain is 
“blockaded”. 

If Hitler blockade’ Britain 
from the materials, munitions and 
man-power of the Empire and the 
steel and planes of the U.S., which are 


can't 


steadily strengthening her war ma- 
chine, can he smash her own muni- 
tions production (which is far more 
important than any aid she can re- 
ceive from abroad) in a winter wat 
of attrition, more than British bomb- 
ers can smash his arms production? 


It is impossible to know exactly what 
effect the steady R.A.F. pounding has 
had on German plane and armament 
production. But an announcement has 
just come from Lord Beaverbrook 
that British aircraft production had 
reached a record mark last week 

the week following the greatest Ger- 
man raids and marked itself by aerial 
activity quite as heavy as Germany 
could afford to keep up all winter. 
All reports from Britain seem to agree 
that serious damage to military objec- 
tives is the exception rather than the 
rule; and the best confirmation I find 
for that in spite of all the 
communication between Britain and 
America not a single rumor of heavy 


this is 


damage has made its appearance in 
all these weeks. 

But perhaps our raids on Germany 
are no more effective? Aside from 
the factual reports by our fliers of 


explosions and fires in the target area, 
and the latest Nazi order forbidding 
all correspondence between the Ruhr 
and the rest of Germany, I can see a 
number of for believing that 
our raids ought, in fact, to be produc- 
ing more results than the German 
This is due to a complete difference 
of approach to the subject of bomb- 
ing by ourselves and the Germans 
The Nazi urge to combine terror with 
destruction called for daylight attack, 
and the German tradition called for 
massed formations. Daylight raiding, 
in its turn, demanded a strong fighter 
convoy. In preparing for this style of 
attack the Germans concentrated on 
mass production of both planes and 
pilots. This resulted in the standardi- 
zation and _= simplification the 
former, and notably in the elimination 
of many expensive and complicated 
instruments. It is reported that only 


reasons 


of 


one plane in five, in the commonest 
German models, carries a full set of 
instruments. Four out of five of their 
pilots, therefore, need only be 
trained how to fly a plane and then 
sent off to “follow the leader’. All the 


time and gasoline needed for teaching 
long-distance navigation, especially by 
night, are saved. 

The British went at things in quite 
a different way. They planned to at- 
tack in moderate numbers, but con- 
stantly, and by night. They made a 
specialty of long-distance night navi- 
gation, and expended gasoline and 
training time without stint in teaching 
their pilots this science. Now consider 
the advantages they enjoy. They 
arrive over their target undisturbed. 
Since the Germans rarely send up 
fighters at night, they have only A.A. 
fire to go through to plant their bombs 
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on the objective. Vicious as this is, it 
has been proven in Britain to be only 
about one-tenth as effective in shoot- 
ing down raiders as a strong fighter 
defence. On the occasions when our 
bombers have met German fighters at 


night, that four-gun, power-driven 
turret in the rear of our Wellington 


and midships in our Blenheim has de- 
manded their utmost respect. This 
turret, which the Germans have 
far failed to imitate, is one of the real 
technical scoops of the war. 

Able to find their target with much 
greater certainty, the British fliers 
have also shown a much greater in- 
clination home the attack. 
Here we find perhaps the greatest dif- 
ference between British and German 
bombing. I won’t say it is entirely a 
matter of courage. Our fliers are told 
to go through and bomb their objec- 
tive, regardless. The Germans are 
trained to much damage 
possible and get away, something like 
the Graf Spee. read over and 
again that the Germans stayed above 
the A.A. fire and dropped their bombs 
only approximately on the target area, 
or if pursued, jettisoned their load 
and streaked for home. Our men, if 
they find their target, face the mathe- 
matical chance of being hit by A.A. 
fire and right in and place their 
bombs squarely; if they can’t find it, 
they bring them home. 


sO 


to press 


do as as 


So we 


go 


Eastern Mediterranean 


In the winter there will be far more 
good bombing weather over Germany 
and the Continent than over fog- 
ridden Britain. So that if Hitler 
chooses to adopt our tactics and en- 


gage in an all-winter aerial slugging 
match, there seems no reason to fear 
that we will lose it. And if he passes 
up invasion, will he have any choice 
but to engage in such a slugging 
match, as long as the R.A.F. are 
slugging at him? 


This has a bearing on his alterna- 
tives for the winter. He hasn't the 
entire initiative any longer. He won't 
be able to divert the major part of his 
air force to another theatre of war as 
long as the R.A.F. keep worrying him 
on the Channel front and on his home 


front. Nevertheless a glance at the 
map will remind one of how con- 
veniently he could switch a part of 


his air and land forces down through 
taly and into Africa. and 
Crete would provide ideal stepping 
stones for an aerial invasion of Syria, 
where French morale is low and his 
missions may already be preparing the 
way, as all through the French Em- 
pire in Africa. Germany and _ Italy 
could concentrate force in this theatre 
of war much quickly than 
Britain could. For instance, though 
Britain could fly extra bombers 
Egypt via Malta, even non-stop, 
fighters would have to 
either under heavy convoy 
Mediterranean 
Africa. Even 
run past the 
the Red Sea, which 
a good deal 
man ail 
there. 
The 
main 
invasion of 


Greece 


more 


to 
Or 
be shipped 
through 
the way 
hey would 


the 
around 
to 


or all 
so, t 
Italian 
might 
more dangerous if 
reinforcements 


have 
on 


position 
become 
Ger- 
were sent 
situation around Suez will 
critical after the question 
Britain is settled for this 
year, and possibly for this war. But 
the Battle for Suez is a great deal less 
important than the Battle for Britain, 
which it appears we have almost, but 
not quite, won. 
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Photographing 
BY 


PECENTLY I had the 
viewing a number of salon prints 

by the famous Canadian camera artist 
Mr. J. H. MacKay. One, an interior 
of the Union Station in Toronto, held 
particular interest for me, in as much 
the dominant feature was illumi- 
nated and dramatized by a long shaft 


pleasure of 


as 


of light entering from a very high 
window and shooting down to the 
floor. 


Directed sunlight, or beams of-light 
attraction for me. 
to their beauty 


have a_e special 
There is a fullness 
that can be recorded by the camera 
better perhaps than any _. other 
medium. Quite often a commonplace 
scene can be made one of real beauty 
by a shaft of sunlight piercing a hazy 
atmosphere. It was just such a shaft 
piercing the hazy atmosphere of this 


great concourse which inspired Mr. 
MacKay to make a print that has 
found a place for itself in most of 
the salons in both hemispheres. 

H. D. Keilor, writing in an issue 
of the Home Photographer, says, 
“some of the most striking sunshaft 


effects are to be found in big railway 


stations, where the constant presence 
of smoke produces the right atmos- 
phere for showing up the sunbeams 


to advantage 3ut whenever the sun 
is shining on a slightly misty morning, 
sunbeams appear almost everywhere 
out of doors. In the streets, and 
various odd corners of towns, won- 
derful pictures can be made when the 
atmospheric conditions are suitable, 
and amongst trees sunshine effects on 
a hazy morning are often very strik- 
ing. Often these sunshafts are most 
elusive, and have to be photographed 


from exactly the right angle, other- 
wise their outline will be almost 
invisible in the picture.” 

Mr. Keilor goes on to say that at 


night time, too, beams of light shining 
out of the darkness have their attrac- 
tions and offer for 
attractive pictures 


possibilities 


“as 


Shafts of Light 


Well, I asked Mr. MacKay how he 
succeeded in getting his wonderful re- 
sults, and he surprised me by saying 
that he always used a fast ortho’ film. 
I had been under the impression that 


nothing but panchromatic would do 
the job. As a matter of fact I find 
that I have been under a false im- 


pression regarding the infallibility of 
pan’. Orthochromatic has possibilities 
away beyond those of my knowledge, 
and when I have got used to using it 
a little more, I shall pass on some of 
the information. But to get on with 
sunshafts and their recording. A fairly 
long exposure is necessary because so 
much of the subject matter will be in 





AT HOME 


UST drop in unexpectedly 
And chances are that 
Me fetchingly attired in 
A bathrobe and a safety 


you will see 


pin 


A hair-do the reverse of neat 
Enormous slippers on my 
Just what the 
wears 
When she is taken unawares! 
May RICHSTONE. 
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because the 
backed 


feet 
well-dressed woman 


shadow, and 
trasts are very 
terial sheuid used. 

Modern materials have all the 
requisites for this work, and a 4.5 lens 
with a speed of from one tenth to one 
twenty-fifth will be found to be about 
correct, 

Why not try a few of these shots; 
it means getting up early in the 
morning, but too many of us are a 
little afraid of the rising sun, and if 
we had a real excuse for meeting old 
Sol when he first appears over the 
horizon, we might find that a lot of 
real enjoyment had been neglected as 
well as that master 
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strong, ma- 
be 
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always elusive 
piece 
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poisonous gases, is chemically active called because it paralyses the nerv- 


enough to bring about changes in ous system. This gaseous form of 
the composition of some substances. prussic acid was abandoned as too 
During the last war experiments were dangerous a boomerang for use on 


begun with nickel carbonyl. When this land, though dropping it from the 
less stuff comes into clouds is another matter. 





relatively harm 
t 


ontact wv 


y v hat About the Gas Attack 2 mm diately decomposed into nickel the field is the triple-threat combina- 


ind carbon monoxide; the latter be- tion something like a sundae con- 
ing the familiar auto exhaust poison cocted by Borgia. It would be pro- 
. ‘ = : uld pr 
SOME who were in France in 1915 


) BY H. DYSON CARTER 
will remember the German fable 


widely believed in the United States, remained danger of reprisal, the to ruin the gas mask. Thus ordinary alarming pain 


that the Allies first used poison gas. chemical arm is not worth much be- oil mist, of the type used to imitate be literally a cz 


Unlike the made-in-Berlin story of cause both sides have “secret” gases, fog in Hollywood, will put a respirator death. 
today the tale had at least some foun- i.e. new combinations and formulas, out of action very quickly. The oil 

dation, for the high explosives melan- and the R.A.F. will certainly drench particles cling to the " protecting 
ite and lyddite, when laid down in the streets of Berlin a few hours after powdered carbon in the mask canister 


continuous barrages for days on end, the first gas rolls in with the London covering its active surface, and soon Among the n 
could develop an appreciable concen- fog. the real poison gases get through to poison chemi 
tration of nitrous poison gases. And As for surprise formulas, these fal] the victim’s lungs. Even dense black by explosives 


the navies were so familiar with this 
effect that Schwarte in his authori- 
tative “Die Technik in Weltkriege” 
tells how German sailors were forced 
to use respirators in the Battle of 


naturally into two classes: chemicals S™moke which is rich in fine carbon appreciate 
which are highly effective in them- Will clog up the lifesaving carbon al- Schwée 


gas masks useless. True gases like the wearer until in desperation he decompos 


Skagerrak, although the British were chlorine were early abandoned be- tears it off only to perish with the example S 
not firing gas shells. These historical cause the concentration required for first breath power; and it 
facts give us a clue to the gas effectiveness was so high that enor- Perhaps the most diabo f fluoriz S 
alarums that have sounded in the mous quantities of chemical had to be scientific warfare possibilities is the through glass 
press quite regularly ever since the released. But now we have tongue- use of gases or mis hich are per- ! sniffed | 















1936 battles for Madrid. But the truth twisters like diphenyleyanarsine, of fectly harmless, or only mildly ir relative 
is that the nations have not used which one five-thousandth of a gram ing, unless the victim is wear be if 
poison gas since 1919, except Italy in (perhaps a house fly’s lungful) in- standard gas mask! It is Tr t vl fi 
her Ethiopian campaign. haled over a sixty second period will that many such chemicals have bes a? 
If no gas has come, why not? And put a man out of action for an hour. developed nA. thnie rin 7 f ‘ Se 
as the British are grimly wondering: 1inst this we have the protection operation is simple. It is based on ths r S 
If it hasn’t come yet, will it? One of modern respirators. They keep fact that isorbent spelle ¢ nto g 
million new type “dust” masks have diphenyl] out. with a “d 1d not a enol Ss swiftl) A 
just been received in Engiand, and Still. there is not much comfort in powdered carbor which has the Hvdrocval 
the commentators are predicting new this. Dipheny] and its unh¢ hemi- pi ‘ stopping and } np ‘ ; pases t 


horrible blitzfumes. 

During the Spanish war it was said 
that Hitler and Mussolini, defending 
Spain against democracy, refrained 
from using gas because of world oy 
ion. We know now, as 1 
known after Guernica, 
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that was. The friends of ‘ 
two much stronger argu! iy 
chemical warfare. First, poison gas ~** mil- eo} nsferr - 
is one of the most ineffective weapons 4! nN peopie aa rtalr nad eae 
. ’ wh t } f f preat dea etter ff tt t in- . ; 

ever invented. Second, explosives are whi a g 1 f g ai 

} 3) 1? +} f x f tho car at \ “ 
much cheaper, safe to handle, and kill the hese, | . Ol 4 
or wound instantly. The sceptic says, were an outpouring of people MOS? tO develop this I I 
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should note that in all armies in the from a crowded mother ntr to S 2 E 
tirst world war, casualties averaged seek new homes as like as might be re 
about three percent for gas but al- to the homes thev left be 1. “Those 





most forty percent for other weapons, ere t} 



























































































cal cousins will not come alone With Tasteless and odorless monoxide would duced by the explosion of a murderous 
them will be non-poisonous substances. kill the mask wearer without any bomb; in addition, it would carry an 


In this case it would agent serving to plug up any respi- 


selves, and those which are accom- Teady in the respirator and make it which left behinc rs 
panied by agents designed to render Unbreathable, gradually smothering mists as end-products of their violen 
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pirator carbon it is 


pi The worst the chemist can offer in 














of ther causing rator; finally, like hydrocyanic acid 
the poison would snuff life out in- 
stantly 
Rumors of Nerve Gas SORES 1h ORS CORSIETAOD. Teventy- 
five years ago an eminent chemist 
t practical of all new said of the then unborn are 
are those produced Wh to die v 
entists were quick would ace his he inder 
facts mentioned by a steam hammer than submit it to a 
to devise explosives boy armed with a drumstick? This 100% HAVANA 
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@ Every quart of White Rose 
Motor Oil is “tempered for ser- 
vice” by Canadian Oil Compa- 
nies, Limited exclusive hAot 
filtration process. All motor oils 
develop impurities when sub- 
jected to heat. Hot filtration 
eliminates these impurities from 
White Rose before it reaches you. 
This unique process is just one 
more reason why—among motor 
oils—White Rose is “the PICK 
of them all’’. 
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was designed to, and has succeeded in preventing any unjusti- 

fied price r ind profiteering, it is only natural to expect 

a higher t of J in these trying days. 

This mea re care in buying by the large majority of Can- 
adians and when you consider how much of your expenditure 

is made products you k by weight or measure you can 

better appreciate the value of the Weights and Measures Service 
maintained by the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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ts both merchant and the public by super- 







vising the accuracy of the scales and measures used in trade. 
It extends protection over the weight and measure sold or 





delivered by prosecuting discovered offences of unjust weight 







r measi 


ire 












Much of the success of this Service, however, depends upon your 





co-operation. Watch the scales and check your purchases as 





you check your change. Weight is money 






Public vigilance and co-operation is indispensible if the full 





benefit of Weights and Measures inspection is to be made 





effective and buying and selling carried on with confidence. 
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n » be any August vaca- 
except such little odds 
f vacation as don’t really 
n if there were any vaca- 
had, there is no place to 

The seaside is barred 
le thin reasonable reach 
ind the rest of the rural 
vacked with refugees of 
nother. The only thing 
stay a ome and work; 
s hat most ) le ire 
V\ sh n up the 
n! I t an ex ition 
tl state t to npha 
rt 1 é tionary 
Not in hundreds of y ar 
thing happened. Ev r sinc: 
f Edward I ju s and bar 
ed the selves ten 

S Vv dogs 

has been abolished tem- 
s true and seems un- 
t it l ¢ estored. A 
te ren weeks’ stoppage 
S rf stic s really in- 
Ss] illy ith the Courts 
r more and more judges to 
the p - ises. No 
ly the Long Vacation was 
not t ive judges and bar- 
I summer of leisure, but 
as old chroniclers remind 
fc raver, of the appease- 
iarrels, and the gathering in 
st Rather a nice idea 
irdly suited to modern con- 
vers, howeve have clung 
Yr sine ho can blame 
n spite of public criticism 
st But this is the sort of 
it, once lost, is not likely 
ered. The Long Vacation 
go down in legal history as 


has 
and 
but I 
will. 
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The Long Vacation’s Gone, Perhaps Forever 


BY P.O'D. 


















CANADIANS IN WAR-TIME ENGLAND. 


flaged in an English orchard among geese and sheep. 





A Canadian anti-tank gun camou- 
Canadian troops now 


hold an important sector of Britain’s defences. 


elder, compelled to 


wander across a moor on the Sabbath, 

ght feel obliged to smuggle a gun 
along oh, well, just to defend him- 
self, if a vicious cock-grouse should 
attack hin I have heard that it is 


“Rule, Britannia” 


Just two hundred years ago “Rul 





Britannia” was ven its first public 
performance at a garden fete at 
Cliveden, now the home of Lord Asto1 
n Buckinghamshire. The fete was 
given by rederick, Prince of Wales, 
ind included a masque played in the 
lovely vivan theatre, which - still 
exist rhe masque was composed by 
James Thomson, the poet of “The 
Seasons” and another Scotchman, 
David Mallet. “Rule, Britannia’ was 
sung at the end of it; and it has always 
been a question whether it was writ- 
ten by Thomson or Mallet more 
probably by Thomson 

An odd thing about these national 
anthems is that the authorship is so 
often in dispute. “God Save the King”, 
for instance, is generally attributed to 
Henry Carey. He is English enough, 


certainly, but it has never really been 





cleared her he was really the 

author of it, or merely lifted and 

adapted it. The Germans lay claims to 

it but then, of course, they lay 
aims to almost everything 


There can at least be no doubt about 


the entire Britishness of ‘Rule, Britan- 
nia”. The words were by Thomson or 
Mallet, both Scotch, and the music by 


Arne, who w thoroughly 
English, in spite of rman-sound- 
ing name. So we are perfectly entitled 
to roar it out at the top of our 

if we the words. Hardly any- 
one for a line or 
and there. But we can all come in 
strong on the ‘Britons never, neve! 
be Most of us do just 


Thomas as 


his Ge 


voices 
know 
so here 


does, ¢ xcept 


slaves” 


shall 





now. It has acquired a new meaning 
One interesting suggestion is that 
the first few notes of ‘Rule Britannia’”’ 
should, in honor of the anniversary, 
be used as the interval signal by the 
B.B.C. Ever since the sound of Bow 
Bells has been given up now that 
church bells are to give warning ol 
the arrival of parachutists we have 
had a studio clock with a most sepul- 
chral tick-tock 
People don’t like it. They say it 
gives ‘the the creeps. It has been 
dubbed the “‘ghost in goloshes”, the 
jeath-watch beetle’, and the “march 
f the Gestapc Now the B.B.C. are 
yut to devise a new signal, which is to 
be heard from next Sunday onwards. 
In the meantime, all sorts of sug- 
gestions are being made-—one of them 
that the refrain, “Rule, Britannia”, 
should be used. It is appropriate, it Is 
pleasant, and it has the apt merit that 
the opening notes, played in the key 
of G major, are B, B, and C or so 
nusicians assure us. Neat, isn’t it? So 
hy not? 


The Tax Juggernaut 


} es affect people differently 
kind of figures, but at the moment 
la 1 ! more especially of the 
ithematical kind rake British in- 
ne ta for instance Ve all know 
that it stands at Eight and Sixpence 
the Pound with a ferocious super 
ta which, after an income of £20,000 





A British battery returning the 
fire of German guns stationed across the Channel on the coast of France 


has been reached, leaves a man hardly 
Two Shillings in the Pound him- 
self. But why should we worry about 
the people with more than £20,000 a 
year? They ought to be able to scrape 
along all right. 

What 


percentages 


for 


I mean is that the income-tax 
have little meaning 
work them out 


very 
for most of us, until we 
in of actual § 
them worked out for us. And that is 
what Sir Frank Sanderson did in Par- 
liament the other day. He tackled the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer about the 
burden taxation, and 

instructive not to 
examples of the w 


terms incomes or get 


of direct gave 


some 


very 
horrifying 


say, 
ay it 
out, 


works 


Winston Churchill’s salary as Prime 


Minister is £10,000 a year. What he 
actually gets out of it is £3,873. This, 
of course, leaves out of account his 


quite considerable private income. But 
he enjoys an even smaller proportion 
of this, as the increased supertax takes 
most of it. In order to have £10,000 a 
year really his own, that he could 
spend as he pleased, he would require 
a gross income of £68,000. All the rest 

to the income-tax collector 
fellow! 


would 


£0 


modest 


Mere Cabinet Ministers, with their 
paltry £5,000 a year, manage to sal- 
vage £2,600 of it. Lord Hewart, the 
Chief Justice, whose salary is £8,000, 
actually gets away with only £3,500. 


And the poor Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who has two palaces to keep up, 
at Lambeth and one at Canter- 
bury, has to do it on £4,733 out of a 
salary sorry, stipend, of 
of £15,000. 


one 
course! 


When Sir Frank Sanderson spoke of 


the “burden” of direct taxation, he 
was being guilty of an understate- 
ment. It isn’t a burden, it’s a jugger- 
naut. And yet the chief criticism of 
the new Budget wide-spread criti- 
cism, too was that it wasn’t nearly 


heavy enough! There are many kinds 
of and this is certainly a 
very kind. If I were Hitler, 
it would give me some horrid dreams. 


courage, 


Impressive 


Anti-Waste Campaign 


of waste, the Government 
inaugurated an anti-waste cam- 
paign. An Order has been passed mak- 
ing the waste of food a crime punish- 
able by fines up to £100 three 
months’ imprisonment or both. An ex- 
cellent law, too—-if it can be enforced. 


Talking 
has 


or 


The Government had somewhat simi- 
lar regulations in the last war, so I 
suppose they know quite well what 


they are about. 


The difficulty is that ‘food-waste”’ is 


a highly relative and inclusive term 
One person’s waste may be another 
person's strict economy or what he 
thinks is economy. Who is to draw 


the line? And how are the authorities 
to find out? Are we to have women 
running off to the police with reports 
that their neighbors or their mis- 
tresses have been letting food go bad, 
or feeding much to the or 
throwing into the garbage-can things 


too dog, 


that should have been kept for the 
table? 
All these sins are expressly con- 


demned by the new Order, and rightly 
But the difficulty of detection remains 

short of the encouragement of a 
universal system of spying and tittle- 
tattle and general cattiness. This 
would be intolerable, and the Govern- 
ment in fact, promised that 
nothing of the kind will tolerated. 
‘There are to be no “food snoopers” on 
the of 


has, 
be 
lines 


“Cooper's snoopers”, as 


the social-enquiry agents of the Min- 
istry of Information have been 
dubbed 


Perhaps the authorities are count 
ing on the mere existence of the new 
to act as a deterrent 
-erhaps it will, 


English 


law from waste 


though in this respect 


people are among the most 
wasteful in the world partly from 
habit, partly from a natural unwill- 
ingness to bother, partly from sheet 
ignorance, 

It is a familiar saying that the 
average French family could live on 
what the average English family 
throws away. It may even be true 
but not in war-time, I imagine. There 
is one sure cure for wastefulness a 
little uncertainty as to how much 
there may be for the next meal. It is 


ipt to make the housewife look very 
hard the left 


overs 


and more than once at 
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ness for a_ cool, 
slow, nutty smoke. 


This is a tobacco you will enjoy 
to the full. Based on ripe under- 
standing and a careful study of fine 
tobaccos, it is a triumph of British 
blending by Carreras in London. 
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German Economy Stronger but Not Invulnerable 


BY WILLIAM BOWER 


| ANGEROUS as the financial policy 

of the Nazis is, it is very un- 
likely that it will involve them in in- 
surmountable difficulties as long as 
the war After having discussed 
this here want today 
to look into important elements 
if Germany’s internal 
position regard to 


lasts. 
week 
the 
present 
with 


last we 
eco- 
nomic raw 
naterials. 

A general 
inalysis may 


summary based on the 
be anticipated: also in 
this sphere it would be unwarranted 
yptimism to stretch into a_ pleasing 
jicture certain weaknesses which can 
indoubtedly be found. 

At the outbreak of the war it 
»bvious that Germany could, 


Was 
for eco- 


1omic reasons, not fight for long if 
ostilities became violent and_ re- 
nained so for any length of time. 
Now. hostilities became very violent, 
it only for a short period. And to 
he military benefit which has ac- 
rued to Germany from this angle 


hrough the collapse of France, must 





added the benefit of France’s enor- 
ious resources, natural and indus- 
il, which have fallen to the Nazis. 
’ G e 
Germany's Gains 
It is hard to conceive of any short- 
re of direct war materials which 
suld now threaten to impair the ef- 


iency of the Nazi military machine 
is far as this efficiency is based on 


iaterial. To be they will have 





solve problems of the utmost seri- 
isness and difficulty in this connec- 
unwise for us 


tion, but it would be 


to derive any comfort from this 
Moreover, through the conquests 
f France, Belgium, the Netherlands 


have es- 
come. the 


' 
i Denmark the Germans 
i 


iped for a long time to 


ctre of food shortage, a spectre, by 
way, which would not have been 
ry threatening even without these 


n juests 


fhe material which the Germans 








throwing and will throw into the 
ittle of Britain is largely being 
stroved, or destroys itself, such as 
bs. But in the following lull they 
have plenty of time and _ re- 
for it. How long, 

the policy and 

' by Churchill for 

) ind partly on things which may 
en before But these things, 
irt, of course, from the activity of 
R.A.F., are incalculable, for in- 
nce German morale, and the pol- 
es of other countries which are at 
at present. If there are changes, 

ey are likely to be in our favor. 
t, as we said, they are incalculable, 
i have nothing to do with an ap- 
iisal of Germany’s economic posi- 
The picture of this position as we 


sketched it so far is depressing, 


is. But it has also another side to 
This other side tells of a stagna- 
from which the Nazis cannot 


ipe. There is, however, no eco- 

stagnation on this side of the 
cades. What the Nazis have, and 
maintain, is formidable, but it is, 


the best for them, confined to its 
sent size. What we have is not 
formidable, though near it, but 
it we can build is unlimited. When 


immediate danger to Britain is 
erted, the march of our economic 
ittalions can begin. But the German 
nomic battalions will have to march 


the spot. The end is clear. 
\luminium 

‘or a long time to come the war 
mainly be fought in the air. 
ree things are necessary for this: 
its, machines, oil. The most Im- 
rtant material for the machines is 
iminium. The basic material for 
iminium is bauxite. Germany has 
bauxite whatever, but in 1938 she 
rted three-quarters of her needs 
neutral countries whence she 


still obtain it, chiefly Yugoslavia, 


ngary, Greece. Most of the othe! 
nty-five per cent came from 
ince 

he German consumption of alum- 


im in 1938 was just over 175,000 
s. This corresponds approximate- 
to 700.000 tons of bauxite. The 

countries named above pro- 
ed together one million tons of 
ixite in 1938. There is no doubt 
it their production has greatly in- 
ised last vear, and is still increas- 

It is therefore quite likely that 


Germany 
of France 


long as 


difficulty 
the 


i Tytyl TY T 
supplier of 


arose in 
falling 
bauxite is 


ugh away 
nce was at wal 

must be 
that in 
TOO,000 


view of these figures it 


fered as a heavy blow 


8 France produced close on 


cover the 


ft bauxite 

German demand 
luction 
eral Eur 
nificant in 
nts. They 


enough to 
The 
aluminium for 


following 
figures of 
countries are 
light of political 


1937 


opean very 
the 
refer to 

in thousands of 
tons 
128 


metric 
Germany é 
Russia ss) 
France 35 


Great Britain 19 


The German raw material supply has been enormously strengthened 
through the conquests of France, Belgium and Holland. 


France produces enough bauxite to cover the German aluminium 
If Sweden is considered to be under German 
influence, the entire iron ore deposits and iron and steel indus- 
tries of Europe are now under German control. 


However, they lack other metals which are necessary for the steel 
They also lack oil to run the industries at their 
command. But they have enough oil for their military machine. 
Taking a long view their economic position must weaken. But 
at the moment it is better than it has been for many years. 


requirements. 


production. 


We must not think that the huge 
French bauxite output will cause an 
€ mbarras de 


richesse to the Germans. 


German industry has for many years 


past been busily substituting alum- 
inium, of which they had an ample 
supply, for other non-ferrous metals, 


supplies of which would become 
in wartime. 


short 
According to the Metall- 


gesellschaft of Frankfort on the 
Main, a large smelting concern, the 
percentages of various metals used 


as compared with the total consump- 
tion of non-ferrous 
follows in Germany: 


metals 


were as 


“~ of total non-ferrous 
metal consumption 


1929 1938 
Aluminium 14 3s 
Copper 28 24 
Lead 22 13 
Zinc 23 
Tin 2 





In judging these figures it must be 
remembered that total consumption 
has risen greatly, and that therefore 
the reductions were more substantial 
than might appear at first glance 


Iron and Steel 


Another field in which Germany has 
been enormously strengthened by her 
recent conquests is iron and 
If we consider Sweden as being under 
German control, the iron ore deposits 
and industries of the entire 
European continent are in German 
hands. 

With 


steel. 


steel 


regard to iron ore there are 
outside the German orbit now only 


Spain and a few Spanish and French 
Northern Africa which 
produce considerable quantities. But 
these countries account only for about 
fifteen per cent of the production 
Which is available to European 
smelters. 

Of course, 
that 


countries in 


there is a 
the 


serious set- 


back in Germans have no 
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nickel, manganese or other non-fer- 
rous metals which are essential for 
the production of steel. From this 


point of view we need not be unduly 


alarmed at the iron ore deposits and 
the steel industries which are at the 
command of the Nazis. Our con- 
cern must lie rather with the reverse 
side of the medal in that these re- 
sources are no longer available to 





Britain. But the danger is not im- 
mediate as long as Spain remains 
non-belligerent, and also if this 
changed there would be no cause for 
panic 
Non-Ferrous Metals 

With regard to alloys there is 


plenty of manganese Russia. 
3ut it is doubtful whether Germany 
could obtain appreciable quantities 
thence, if only on account of Russia’s 
needs for her own re-armament pro- 


gram. Other major producers of man- 


ore In 


steel 





ganese are not accessible to Germany. @!S which are not needed in the 
They are India, South Africa, Gold Production, but which are vital in 
Coast, Brazil, Egypt. There are cer- themselves, it is to be said that 


many has an abundance of 


tain deposits in Czecho-Slovakia, but 





Ger- 


Zine 


they are by far not sufficient for through the conquest of 
Germany’s needs. Moreover, the Poland. On the other hand, she 
ore is of a very low grade. completely cut off from al! 


Germany’s main supplier has been 9 tin. 


German-held 


1S 


sources 
With regard to copper, Yugo- 


about 


South Africa, whose ore has a par- S/avia’s production in 1938 was 
ticularly high content of the metal. S!* per cent of Germany's consump- 
It is interesting to observe the de- tion, and the same country’s lead out- 


put was 
requirements 


about one-fifth of 


velopment of manganese ore output in 
that Dominion. 


South African man- 








Germany's 
This means that a 


ser- 


ious shortage of these three vital met- 





} : 3 
als must develop sooner or later if the 
ganese ore production : : 
; : war extends over any length of ti 
in thousands of metric tons , ; ICING i 
It must, however, be taken into con- 
9239 ) y 
se 7 sideration that the Nazis are able to 
132 5 
aa 21 recover a certain quantity from scrap. 
Jo 65 ‘ 
1935 95 Although it is not possible to estab- 
1936 95g lish the figures, one can safely assert 
1937 631 that this recovery may help them con- 


siderably without, however 
their difficulties. 
overlook the fact 


long-range problem 


In 1938 the production fell 
about one third. 


Speaking of other 


off by 





non-ferrous met- 


fairly 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


(sass there are important economic implica- may be expected to make her whole war effort 
4 tions in the informal agreement for co-ordination easier, more productive and more effective On 
of defence of the North American continent reached important field for improvement is that of finance 
by Mr. Mackenzie King and President Roosevelt. and it seems reasonable to assume that co-ordination 
For co-ordination of defence, to be really effective, must extend to this sphere. The situation here is 


must necessarily embrace 


matters of production, supply and finance. 


co-operation may be on so vast 


the whole tenor of 
The 
made _ for 


political 
countries, 


peculiarly 
both 





world 


complete mutual confidence. 


is evidenced in the nature of 


co-operat ion 


Canada’s war effort. 
problems 
and 
Canada, 
some and difficult by the 
exceptional nature of the 
relations 


There is no question in 


United States. 
no other 


The fact 
the 


funds to 


shortage 


in related 
And such 


that Canada stands urgently in need of U.S. 
take care of purchases in that country. The 


a scale as to affect is due to the cutting of important overseas mar- 

kets for Canadian wheat and other products by the 

involved are war, and to the disappointingly small inflow of 
particularly for tourists this summer. U.S.-Canada defence co-o! 

much less awe- nation may reasonably result in U.S. loans or credits 


to Canada, now neutrality legislation 


Ease the War Effort 


blocked DYN 


between them. 


; i f Both Canada and Britain are in urgent need of 

any carpe sie machine tools for their munitions productior Phe 
>» g é the 1 > ee 

the good faith of ; shortage in Britain is acute. Both countries have 


Probably 
the 


big orders waiting to be filled in the 


nations in 


but they are held up by the precedence given t 

could make such domestic requirements resulting from the Unite 
ae aangueaem in such States’ own armament program. The new co-ordina- 
of the latter tion agreement will surely result in easing the situa 
agrecment; * tion here In numberless other respects, the paths 


only an agreement, simple and inforn 
is pregnant 


requiring ratification Yet it 
possibilities. 
Immediately reaching beyond 
nent, the agreement 
interest between the 
sritain 


necessarily extends to 


Since Canada’s function as 


nent is inextricably bound up with her function as an 
of Britain engaged in offensive war, it 


ally 
that the United States must now 


sonal interest in the 


Empire 


Less U.S. Opposition 


One important effect 


opposition of some U.S elements to the according of 


full aid to Britain. We may 


co-operative attitude on such questions as the use of 


the obsolete American 
the celebrated American 
ing of financial credits 


the 
intended to cover, that of the defence of 

establishes 
United States and Canada that 
and 
a defender of 


furtherance 
program and in eventual victory for Canada and the 


ment big coastal defence 
guns anti-aircratt guns, 
1 lessening of the shells. and a host of other 


should be 
expect to 


destroyers, 

bombsight, 
rhe importance of preserving 
Britain as an outpost of defence for this hemisphere 
Americans by the taking o! Not the least interesting subject for conjecture is the 


il, not a treaty 
with 


of supply and production should be smoothed. It 


should be possible, for instance, to assign production 


jobs to the particular 
whichever side of 


And, in 


may be 


industries best fitt 


the 


1 to handle 


sphere it was 


this conti- 


them, border they may be 


located. respect of actual munitions produ 


tion, it 
ordination will not be 


a mutuality of : 
3 ns from co 


noted that the gan 


all on one side Canada, while 


the Empire too 





much smaller industrially, is also n h further 
cnas Coe advanced as a producer of war and defence needs 

If a large-scale defence program is set in motion 
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Obviously the possibilities in all this are enormous 


will be brought home to 

practical steps for defence under this agreement, influence of such Canada-U.S. co-operation on 

including the establishment of 1S. air bases on Canada’s future after the war. The need for defence 

British territories. will, almost certainly, not end with the war. Assum- 
Besides making Canada morte secure against ing that co-operation continues thereafter, how far 

attack, defence co-ordination under the agreement might it in time extend? 
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OUTSIDE THE COMPOUND. Barriers that must be passed if a prisoner wishes to make a break for liberty 


from a Canadian internment camp. The mesh fence, surmounted by its rows of barbed wire, is ten feet 
high. A second entanglement of barbed wire is outside this. 


Sentries patrol the space between them. 
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Dividend Notices 


THE MONTREAL 
Be COTTONS LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
OF ONE AND THREE QUARTERS 
PERCENT (134%), being at the rate 
of Seven percent Q %) per annum, has 
been declared upon the preferred 
stock of the Company, and cheques 
will be mailed on the fifteenth day of 
September next, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
3ist day of August, 1940 

By Order of the Board, 

CHAS. GURNHAM, 


Secretary-Treasuret 
Vallevfield, August 21st/40. 


The Montreal Cottons Limited 


NOTICE IS HEREBY_ GIVEN 
THAT A DIVIDEND OF ONE PER 
CENT (1%), has been declared upon 
the Common Stock of the Company. 
and cheques will be mailed on the 
fifteenth day of September next, 


shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 31st day of August, 





1940 
By Order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM, 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Vallevficld, August 21st 40. 









AEXIIT 


DOMINION 
OUY Textile Co. 
Limitey 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 
DIVIDEND of One and Three 
uae ce per cent 144 has 

| been declared the Preferred Stock 

I f DOMINION TEXTILE COM 

| 









PANY, Limite for the quarter e1 
1 
| 
| 


shareholders of record 





By order of the Boar 
L. P. WEBSTER, 


Secretary 





Dominion 
Textile Co. 


Cimited 


| Notice of Common Stock Dividend 


.. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary 








Canadian Wirebound Boxes 


LIMITED 





NOTICE IF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 


Canadian Corporation 
Limited 








SiWwenmnod 


DAIRIES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 9 









PIONEER GOLD MINES 
OF B. C. LIMITED 


NON-PERSONAL LIABILITY) 





Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
TEN CENTS ( 10¢ per share being at the 
rate of 40c per annur on the paid up 
apital stock of the Company has beer 
declared for the quarter ending September 
30th, 1940, payable ym the ist of October 
1940. to shareholders of record at the clos« 
of business or the jist of August 1940 


By Order of the Board 
ALFRED E. BULI 
Vancouver, B.C Secretary-Treasurer 
August 16th, 1940 


ATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





MADSEN RED LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am considering making an invest- 
ment in Madsen Red Lake, but before 
doing so would be pleased if you would 
tell me whether or not the present 
market price fully reflects the posi- 
tion of the company, in so far as 
known ore reserves and liquid assets 
are concerned? 

E. H., Brandon, Man. 

The current market quotation for 
Madsen Red Lake shares, of around 
30 cents, appears to not only fail to 
reflect the position of the company 
from the points you mention, liquid 
assets and known ore reserves, but 
also to ignore the improvement in 
the company’s ore possibilities as in- 
licated by the encouraging results 
from diamond drilling to depth. The 
estimated present value of shares 
based on net current assets at the end 
of the last fiscal year, February 29th, 
along with the likely operating profit 
obtainable from known ore reserves 
at that date, works out at better than 
43 cents a share 

All operations at the property are 
stated to be progressing satisfactorily 
and encouraging developments under- 
ground on the fifth level are reported 
July was the best month since pro- 


luction commenced Grade was 
higher and output of $109,752 topped 
the previous record of $100,752 in 


WIREBOUND BOXES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I would like to get your advice on 
some Class A stock of Canadian Wire- 
ind B es which I am holding at 
} S¢ A end Line 
S j Se but Ia n- 


i the stock because as fai 
isl can see it should keep on paying 
| l 


is and since it still isn’t down 
where I bought it, I think I stand 


the a littl profit on it How- 

‘ friend has me worried and 

lecided te onsult you-—once again 
Wi / jou agree with? 

P.L.H., Toronto, Ont 


With you; for I think that the 





SS of Canadian Wirebound 
xes rding you an attractive 
ld—-which it gives promise of 


maintaining for some time—and at 
present market levels has distinct 


of appreciation. 





WHY DON'T YOU RIDE HIM, COWBOY? 


2 


In the first 3 months of the current 
fiscal year—which began March 1, 
1940 operations were well above 
those of the corresponding 1939 per- 
iod and compared very favorably with 
the final quarter of last year. While 
the company has received some war 
orders, I understand that the bulk 
of the improvement is a reflection of 
better Canadian business generally. 
And with the wood and paper divi- 
sions working at near capacity, and 
a substantial volume of orders on 
hand, the outlook is encouraging. Of 
course it is still early to make any 
predictions about full-year earnings, 
but from the start the company has 
this year, it would appear that they 
should show their heels to 1939's 
$2.35 per share. 

Canadian Wirebound Boxes, Lim- 
ited, manufactures wirebound boxes 





| BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The CYCLICAL or major d 
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recent decline did not carry far 
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and crates, plywood cases, nailed 
boxes, bottled boxes, corrugated car- 
tons, paper rolls and sliding drawer 
paper files. It controls exclusively 
several important patents for the 
whole of Canada. The financial posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Arrears on the 
Class A stock amount to $2.25 per 
share. 


ALUMINIUM, LTD. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please give me some idea of what 
you think of the stock of Aluminium, 
Ltd. Will the fact that Norway has 
been grabbed by Germany have any 
great effect upon the company’s prof- 
its? What are the dividend prospects? 

O. W. C., Regina, Sask. 


The common stock of Aluminium, 
Ltd., is attractively priced at the pres- 
ent time: it has appeal both for in- 
come and for its appreciation possi- 
bilities. 

Under the impetus of increasing 
Empire needs for aluminum, the 
capacity of this company’s plants has 
been increased: prior to the increase, 
capacity was 100,000 short tons of 
metal annually; there is no marketing 
problem at the present time, for Eng- 
land has contracted to take the en- 
tire output. I don’t think you can ex- 
pect profits this year to run much in 
excess of 1939’s $20.57 per common 
share: the Excess Profits Tax and 
increased operating costs will limit any 
earnings gains. Suspension of opera- 
tions in Norway should have no ma- 
terial effect upon 1940 operations. 
As for dividends, I think you can 
expect a liberal policy; already in 1940 
$4.50 per share has been paid, against 
a cash disbursement of $4.25 in 1939, 
plus a 10 per cent stock payment. 

Aluminium, Limited, was formed in 
1928 to acquire the foreign business 
of Aluminum Company of America 
It is one of the world’s major alum- 
inum enterprises, accounting for from 
10 to 15 per cent of the world out- 
put. Bauxite is principally secured 
from the company’s own deposits in 
British Guiana. Plants are operated 
in Canada, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
Italy and other countries, with the 
British Empire ranking as the largest 
market. The financial position is 
strong. 


SIGMA 


Editor, Gold & Dross 


Any information as to what Sigma 
Mines’ earnings are likely to be this 
year will be appreciated. Will the in- 
crease im tares reduce them much 
from last year, or is the company 
likely to increase production? 


L. H. 8., Buffalo, 


On the basis of production returns 
of Sigma Mines for the first seven 
months of 1940, and after making 
allowance for the increased taxation, 
earnings give promise of being 
slightly higher than in 1939. In the 
seven months ended July 31, gross 
recovery totalled $1,314,157, and after 
allowing operating costs of about $4 
per ton and write-offs at last year’s 
rate, net profits for the period of 
approximately $512,000, before taxes, 
are indicated 

Sigma is exempt from Federal In- 
come Tax until September 17 next, 
and is therefore liable only for Excess 
Profits Tax and Quebec taxes up to 
that date. Estimating taxes for the 
seven months at approximately $65,- 
000, net profits for the period, after 
all charges, would be roughly $447,000 
or at an annual rate of close to 
$770,000, equivalent to 77 cents per 
share as against 72 cents last year 
Further, the increase in the milling 
rate, which is expected before the end 
of the year may perhaps offset addi- 
tional taxation in the three and a half 
months in which the company is liable 
for Federal Income Tax 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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August 31, 1940 


TRENDS In THE FIELD 
OF INVESTMENT 


Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and the 
status of securities are available fo this 
organization through its branches. These 
facilities are at the disposal of our clients 
at any of our offices. 


n. €. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTSG 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, éng. 





© Municipal Bone 
ier’ he 


anne Kane <A IES 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


1S KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 








New Booklet 


The GOLD MINES 


... favourable effect of 


NEW TAXES 


An informative, encouraging Survey 


COPIES ON REQUEST 


Presenting an analytical review of the new tax 
schedule covering gold mining companies in 
Canada, our new booklet “Canadian Gold 
Mining Industry— the favourable effect of the 
new Federal taxes” will prove extremely inter- 
esting and reassuring toinvestors. Emphasizing 
the importance of the official premium of 10°% 
on the price of gold, the survey indicates that 
in no case are the new taxes likely to reduce 
earnings below pre-war levels while in certain 
instances it is shown that substantial gains may 
result. This booklet will be of interest to all 
investors and particularly to those who own or 
are considering the purchase of gold shares. 
Copies will be gladly furnished on request. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


160A 








CONTEMPORARY ART 
OF CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


OU areinvited to visit the International 
Business Machines exhi!it in the 
General Exhibits Building, featuring 

combined display of contemporary Cana- 
dian Paintings and the Products of the 
Company evoived by 500 Research Engi- 


neers and their Assistants. 
ss z= = x 


A collection of International Paintings 
assembled by the Company is also on 
view in the International Section of the 





Gallery of. Fine Arts at the Canadian 


National Exhibition. 
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lected from householders in Kensington. 


90-year-old ledgers collected at a waste paper 
firm in London. 





Britain is overlooking nothing in her search for 
raw war material. 


Left, miscellaneous scrap col- 
Right, 


All will be converted into arms. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


The mill which is now handling 
between 750 and 775 tons a day is being 
increased to 1,000 tons a day and may 
probably be gradually worked up as 
high as 1,100 tons, and the manage- 
ment hopes to have the increase ef- 
fective by the year end. The present 
milling rate has been giving a pro- 
duction of around $185,000 to $195,000 
i month, and at 1,000 tons daily, out- 
put should be close to $250,000, while 
1,100 tons daily should mean about 
$265,000 a month. The shaft at Sigma 
vas recently completed to a depth of 
»115 feet and eight more levels pro- 
vided for development. So far little 
more than cutting of the station has 
ven completed on any except the 
ottom horizon, which work indicated 
that the ore zone continued normal at 
iepth, both as to grade and size 


INDIAN MINES 


litor, Gold & Dross: 


I would like to ascertain if there 
aus been any recent change wm the 
itlook for Indian Mines Corp. What 
the company’s financial position? 


M. W. G., Kamloops, B.C. 


No, I know of no recent change in 
the outlook for Indian Mines Cor- 
ration and it appears that better 
rices for base metals will be neces- 
sary before the directors are able to 
nterest new capital. I understand 
the directors are still trying to 
iegotiate a deal for the re-opening of 
the property which is located in the 
Salmon River area, Portland Canal 
listrict, but without success. 
The balance sheet as at December 
1, 1939, showed cash $13.67 and bills 
ivable consisting of loans and ac- 
ued interest of $17,613, and expenses 
maintaining head office of $700. 
order to attract new financing it 
iy be necessary to have a re- 
rganization of the share capital, but 
rectors state this matter will be 
msidered when the need arises. 





K. W. 
president of the Dominion Association 
of Chartered Accountants, who will pre- 
side at the thirty-eighth annual meeting 
t the Association at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, 3rd to Sth September. 


DALGLISH, C.A., Montreal, 


HARGAL 


ditor, Gold & Dross: 


I have been hearing a lot about a 
erger between Hargal Oils, Ltd., and 
eehold Oil Corporation. I am hold- 
1 some Hargal stock myself. What 
» you think of this merger? What 

you think of Hargal stock? 
L. D. 8S., Calgary, Alta. 


! 


| think it is highly speculative. You 
must realize that this does not apply 
to the stock of Hargal Oils, Limited, 
lone, but to the stock of any natural, 
asting industry such as oil or min- 
ing and particularly so when the en- 

rprise is in the development stage. 

For the assets of Freehold Oil Cor- 
poration, Hargal would pay 801,305 
Shares of capital stock. The assets of 
the former would include all its leases, 

160 acres on the west flank of 
Turner Valley-some $3,000 in cash, 
45,000 shares of Coast Drilling Com- 
pany and miscellaneous other assets. 
lf approved, the sale would give Free- 
hold a holding 1,200,000 shares of 


Hargal. It would also leave enough 
funds in the treasury to pay for the 
winding up of the company should the 
shareholders decide to do so. Hargal 
directors value Freehold assets at 
$80,131 and shares in their own com- 
pany at 10 cents per share; this forms 
the basis of the transaction. 

Reasons for the merger are that 
Hargal would have a larger diversifica- 
tion of Turner Valley leaseholds which 
would result in operating economy 
and reduced overhead. Also, the com- 
panies are largely interlocked, have 
the same objectives, and both hold 
leases in Turner Valley. So the merger 
should benefit both. 


CHEMINIS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Any information you can give me 
as to the outlook for Cheminis Gold 
Mines, in which I have some shares, 
will be gratefully received. I was 
under the impression that Consoli- 
dated Smelters was meeting with in- 
teresting results and I now hear work 
has been stopped. 

B. P. S., Huntsville, Ont. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., of Canada, which has been finan- 
cing and _ directing operations at 
Cheminis Gold Mines, in the Larder 


Lake area, has, I understand, sus- 
pended work pending a decision re- 
garding further development. Work 
to date has indicated an estimated 
321,607 tons of ore valued at close to 
$2,000,000. The grade of the ore is $6 
per ton at $38 gold, and a profit of 
around $2 per ton is calculated pro- 
vided a fair-sized mill is erected. 

The ore is contained in three zones 
which have been explored by drifting 
and diamond drilling. The “C” zone 
appears the most important and ton- 
nage in it is estimated at 229,070 tons 
grading $6.08 uncut, but after allow- 
ing for dilution of 10 per cent. Dia- 
mond drilling below the 525-foot level 
is reported to have given some in- 
teresting results and if additional 
underground work is planned, deep- 
ening of the shaft will probably be 
done first. 

A total of $201,343 has already been 
expended by Consolidated Smelters on 
underground development. Of this 
amount half is in the form of a loan, 
to be repaid out of profits, while the 
balance was provided for 1,132,408 
shares taken down under an option 
agreement at prices ranging from five 
to 17’ cents per share. At present 
Cheminis has 2,782,399 shares issued 
out of its authorized capital of 
3,000,000 shares. 
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BY T. E. REYES 


MYHE McColl Frontenac Oil Company 

announced last week that it will 
commence drilling operations about 
September 20 on its 10,000-acre block 
of land on the Moose Dome Structure. 
The announcement is considered both 
in oil and government circles as one 
of major importance to Alberti and 
the Dominion, which is now encourag- 
ing development of new oil fields as 
a part of the national wat effort. 

o 

Desirous of co-operating with the 
government, in the matter of increas- 
ing crude oil supplies within the 
Dominion, President J. A. Wales 
visited Alberta to survey the situa- 
tion. On his return to Montreal he 
set up an_ exploration department 
under the direction of Edward H. 
Hunt, who had spent several years 
geologizing possible oil areas in the 
prairies. 

e 

The Moose Dome Structure is re- 
garded as a semi-proven one, as two 
wells drilled on it encountered, in one 
case, gas heavily laden with naphtha, 
and in the other a high gravity crude. 
However, neither well has as yet been 
classed as a commercial producer by 
government officials. The province 
holds a 10 per cent. royalty on all 
acreage in the Moose Dome area. A 
new oil field at Moose Dome would 
also mean a great deal to the city of 
Calgary as it is located 45 miles due 
west of the city. 

se 

The location for this key test well 
will be about three miles from the 
Moose Oil No. 1 well, which is pres- 
ently capable of producing consider- 
able naphtha. 

* 

The Moose Dome Structure Was 
first. discovered by the Dominion 
Geological Survey in 1905, and in 1928 
Wm. Pilling, of Calgary, interested the 
Timmons mining interests of Mont- 
real, They financed the drilling of the 
first well and built a road to the struc- 
ture, etc Their total expenditure 
was around $200,000. 

o 

The McColl Frontenac 
came into the picture last 
when it secured options on a large 
block of acreage in this area. The 
company immediately put a geologi- 
cal party of six experienced geologists 
to work geologizing the structure. 
After over four months of intensive 
geological work the present well site 
has been selected by E. H. Hunt, head 


Company 
winter, 


of the exploration department of the 
company. A road is now being built 
to the well location. 
° 
The area is traversed by both the 
Elbow River and Canyon Creek, and 
from a standpoint the 
structure is classed among the won- 
ders of the world, as the various 
formations of the earth are exposed 
along the canyons or banks of the 
rivers. In the Turner Valley field the 
chief formations are Belly River, 
Benton, Blairmore, Kootenay or Coal, 
Fernie and Paleozoic Limestone from 
which oil and gas is obtained. All 
these formations can be seen along 
the Elbow and Canyon Creek. 


geological 


e 

The depth of the lime, in the various 
Turner Valley wells, depends on their 
location on the structure. In the 
Moose Dome field, the exposed 
Paleozoic limestone beds vary in both 
thickness, porosity and marine fossils 
or petrified fish. In some places the 
lime resembles a very porous sponge, 
while a few feet away it may be very 
dense. This explains why we have 
large and small producing wells in 
the same areas of Turner Valley. In 
fields where production is obtained 
from limestone, every well is more br 
less a wildcat well, as there is always 
the possibility of the drill penetrating 
the lime in a dense spot, resulting in a 
very small producer, or in some cases, 
such as at the Brown No. 3 and Dal- 
housie 8 in the Turner Valley field, 
in scarcely any production. 

*. 

Production at Moose Dome will be 
from Devonian or Ordivician lime- 
stone. The latter formation, some- 
times referred to as Trenton Lime, 
occurs in the Pretolia, Ontario, field 
and also in the Illinois field The 
Devonian lime comes to the surface 
at Moose Dome and drilling will begin 
in it. In the Turner Valley field it 
is below the Paleozoic lime, or in some 
cases over 10,000 feet below’ the 
surface, 

7 

However, the Moose Dome is not the 
only semi-proven area that is due for 
extensive development. According to 
Dr. G. S. Hume, senior oil geologist 
with the Dominion Geological Survey, 
who has just returned from a trip 
through the Vermilion area, this field 
is due for further development. 

* 

The Bottleview No. 2 well, drilled 

on this structure by Franco Oils Ltd., 


was put on production on May 13 last, 
and Dr. Hume says it is still producing 
steadily. The producing sand was 
contacted at the shallow depth of 
1,853 feet. Three other wells have 
been drilled on this structure by the 
Franco Co., two of these are large 
gas producers and the other, known 
as Battleview No. 3, encountered 
crude. I am told that there are in 
all, 6 crude oil sands at the Battleview 
No. 3 well. There are also water 
sands in between these oil sands, and 
I am advised that the following drill- 
ing technique has been decided upon 
for this area: The wells will be 
drilled through to the lower producing 
sand, then the casing run to the bot- 
tom of the hole, and then cement, 
under heavy pressure (commonly 
called a squeeze cement job) will be 
forced up around the casing, cement- 
ing off both the water and oil hori- 
zons. The casing will then be 
perforated opposite the producing oil 
sands, while the water sands will re- 
main cemented off. By following this 
procedure one well will drain all 6 
sands. 
e 


In the Signal Hill and other Cali- 
fornia fields there are also several 
oil sands, but the operators there have 
drilled a well into each sand. This 
in part explains why the wells in some 
of those fields are so close together, 
resembling a forest. Some of the oil 
sands in the California fields are 
around 200 feet thick, whereas at 
Battleview No. 3, the thickest sand is 
around 30 feet. However, in some 
commercial U.S. oil fields, the sands 
vary from a few inches to a few feet. 
Dr. Hume says the Cord-Zandmar in- 
terests of Los Angeles are preparing 
to drill 2 offset wells to the Battle- 
view No. 2 well. He states that a 
derrick is now being erected, and 
that a new Emsco Portable rotary 
rig, with casing, and all neces- 
sary production equipment, including 
pumps, gravel packs, ete., are all at 
the location. 

e 


It is expected that, with this latest 
type equipment, a well can be 
drilled to 1,850 feet in about a week. 
Hence it is quite possible that by the 
time this issue of Saturpay NIGHT 
reaches you, this well will be com- 
pleted. ] 


The Cord-Zandmar interests are 
committed to drill 10 wells in this 
area. The Franco interests have also 
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let a contract for 10 wells to the 
Alberta Drilling Co., which is shipping 
in a new portable rotary rig. 
e 
Dr. Hume is now preparing a report 
on the Vermilion area, which he says 
will be based in part on information 
secured from the recently completed 
wells, and will bring his previous re- 
ports made in 1925 and 1935 up to 
date. As stated a few weeks ago, the 
discovery of this new field is directly 
attributable to Dr. Hume and the 
Geological Survey 
* 
Dr. Hume says the area looks very 
favorable for future development, but 
warns that the field will be controlled 


by local structures, and that wells not 
closely related to local structures are 
likely to have little success. This 
warning is one _ which _ investors 
should heed, especially if the field 
continues its rapid development pro- 
gram and present success, as there is 
always the possibility that unscrupu- 
lous promoters will obtain acreage 
located near the structure, but from 
the standpoint of obtaining oil it 
might nearly as well be 
thousand miles away. 
e 

I should stress here that the loca- 
tions of the present successful wells 
were all made on the basis of the re- 
sults of a seismic survey. 


located a 


Possibly I 
should also mention that although the 
structure had already been surveyed 
by a seismograph crew, the Franco- 
Thorn interests, before making the 
locations for the proposed 10 wells, 
had another seismograph 
check their well locations. 
e 

However, the fact that the best 
geological and geophysical informa- 
tion has been obtained is no guaran- 
tee to investors that oil will be found. 
In areas where the fairway of the 
field is defined, one is almost certain 
of obtaining production and in most 
U.S. sand producing fields, banks will 
advance the money for drilling wells 
so located. 


party re- 


* 

Production from the Turner Valley 
field for the month of July showed an 
increase of nearly 200,000 barrels over 
June, with the limestone wells pro- 
ducing 824,091 barrels in July. This 
field will soon have 2 new producers, 
namely the Southwest Petroleum No. 
4, and Pacific Petroleums No. 5 well 
This production is badly 
the refinery demand is about 5,000 
barrels a day above the field’s 
production 


needed as 


* 

Some of the small refiners in Sas- 
katchewan are pretty sore about this 
crude shortage, and they are trying to 
find the culprit responsible for this 
situation. As I see it, the culprit is 
the extra large crop and our war 
effort, both of which have increased 
petroleum requirements, away above 
normal, on the However, 
some peopie seem to think a big oil 
company is the culprit, and that Oil 
Controller Cottrelle, if not actually an 
accessory, is not in any case a deter- 
rent to the culprit. It is pointed out 
that the controller’s office is right in 
Toronto, and that he is in close touch 
with the big oil executives, and has 
even taken some of his technical ad- 
visers from their staff 


prairies. 


e 

Well, in my opinion, if he wanted 
competent and experienced advisers, 
the only place he could get them, with 
possibly a few exceptions | 
from the major oil com; 


would be 
anies 
o 

As for consulting the executives of 
the major oil companies, his job de- 
mands that he consult them. How- 
ever, one thing that I think he should 
do is assure the investing public that 
he will take the production of all 
crude produced, and set a price for 
the different grades For instance, 
recently I have had letters from in- 
vestors wanting to know what price 
the controller would pay for oil pro- 
duced in certain fields 

e 

As this is written, I received one 
from Vancouver, which says in part, 
“I am thinking of investing in Buckley 
Oils This com connec- 
tion with the and it 
is possible that they would not buy 
our oil, should we bring in a big field 


Can the oil controller force 


any has no 





companie 





the re- 
fining companies to take this oil and 
will he do it, etc.?” I 


the order-in-council 


have read 
setting out the 
powers of the controller and he can 
do anything he 
Canada 


pleases about oil in 


° 

While the controller has made gen- 
eral statements as to taking all oil 
produced, I think it would give in- 
vestors much more confidence if he 
would set a price, say for oil from the 
Red Coulee, Del Bonita, Wainwright, 
Battleview, and Ribstone fields. I 
admit that as yet the production from 


these areas is scarcely worth speaking 


A Home that 
Savings Built 


Savings are not just money... 
they are houses, farms, travel, 
enjoyment of life. Money Is only 
the means to an end. The owner 
of this home used the facilities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum- 
ulate the money with which to 
build) and his savings paid for It 
over a period of time. Thousands 
are doing the same. Canada 
Permanent Is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith 
In the future of Canada has 
remained unswerving since 1855, 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortqage Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 





o 
about, but as stated ther 4 
large drilling progams being started 
n one field ind investors have i 
right to kno vhat the ontro 
proposes to do with this oil In my 
opinion it is his duty to tell them 
now, so they will know where th 
stand 
e° 

(Continued from Page 7 

order to prove the inworkability oi 


the reparations po 


pressed Ger- 





man economi onditions more than 
necessary 

Be this as it may: the outcor 
Hitler 
ing people never develops a revolution- 
ary Spirit, and This 
success of theirs the Nazis are trying 
to repeat in the conquered countries, 
and therefore their policy of starva- 
tion. They hope to crush the spirit 
of these nations so that in the end 
they submit to Nazi tyranny as meek- 


e Was 





and it was so because a starv- 





yrasps any straw. 





ly as the Germans themselves did 
They overlook, or, anyway, they have 
to overlook in order to make the best 
yf it, that there is not only the ques- 
tion of government involved here, but 
also the question of foreign domina- 


tion. A discouraged nation may sub- 






mit, for some time at least, to any 
form of government if it has no demo- 


f 
tradition. 
‘ 





mistakes of the Nazis that they 


try to apply this to subjugated na- 


A One-Way Traffic 


There is, secondly, the f 


question of 
ation. The West and North- 
West of Europe is under the German 
heel. They can take 


transport 


anything they 
ike from these countries, and pay 
for it with worthless money or bonds 
But in the South-East they have to 
ay with exports. If they can man- 


age to mauintal 





ain ral ‘onnection bDe- 
tween, say, Holland and Rumania, 
they will certainly make 1 one- 
way traffic, in that they ship Dutch 
ron for which they pay with scrap 
paper, to Rumania, and get o n ex- 
change. But they will certainly not 
ship things into Holland 
© ese observations witl 
ny’s prese! iw ma 








i as could be 

it relatively de- 

teriorate with ¢ \ yt t asses 
If th ckade I e ma ained on 
its present level of efficiency until 
the time when the British counter-of- 
fensive, combined with uprisings in 


German occupied countries, starts, the 
economic Issut¢ I 
to the decision. But not before then. 
However, other things may happen 
before then 


will greatly contribute 





THIS “WALLED CITY” is the pride of Leeds, England. Born of a slum clearance project, Quarry Hill 
Flats are now nearing completion; the outer wall with its arched entrances is over a mile and a quarter 
in length. Housing experts from all leading countries have inspected the project and expressed keen 


interest in the new design. 


But it is one of the 
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Dangers of Heated Gases in Building Fires 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 





IRE insurance engineers who have 
made a study of the behavior of 
heated gases point out that smoke in 
a building on fire may reach tem- 
peratures of well over 1,000 degrees 
Although mixtures of carbon monoxide 
and air will not ignite at less than 
1,100 degrees, that does not mean that 
the entire mixture must be brought 
ip to that temperature, because any 
flame or electr spal vVhich ex¢ is 
this temperatul na stal I nix- 
t urning 
Thus in consid ng the ff oO 
smoke n connect 1 Vit i Ss n 
buildings, it is well t remembe h 
fact that temperatt s of 1,100 wil 
gnite nixt s of s x nad a 
vhere there is a high content of car- 
n monoxid ind that sm« lering 
fires rt il n b lings ich 
ure sed up, W ulways have gh 
i TY X1d¢ n 1 Kn l 1 
f ¢ < ict , th YY) <S e 
\ 9 tT S 4 t < 
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which do occur. 


country in its war effort. 








As the amount of the fire losses over a given area measures the 
amount which the insurance companies must collect in premi- 
ums besides an additional sum for expenses and profit, if they 
are to remain in business and continue to furnish indemnity to 
those who suffer loss, the insuring public have an interest in fire 
prevention and in the reduction of the severity of the fires 


Thus measures designed to promote greater efficiency in fire fight- 
ing not only enhance the safety of the public, but also relieve 
their pocket books in bringing about reduced insurance costs. 

Further, the prevention or reduction of loss by fire becomes of 

prime importance in these critical times, because the destruction 

or material damage of industrial plants, even though the loss is 
covered by insurance, may seriously hamper or retard the 























thing necessary to turn the interior 
Py ) ing ! »y an ni no is to 
le me vil 
Extreme care is therefore necessary 
en this condition exists, and ample 
Se nes must be available before 
ning up the building. It is pointed 
it that the opening of a door or 
ndow on the floor on which the fire 
Ss rning, or on a lower floor, will 
bably result in a back draft ex- 
s is su in ening permits 
sutt nt oxvgen to be added, in t 
ttest rt of le f » produc 
lng ata t corresponding to an 
xplosion 
It is admitted that there can be no 
xed for the handling of every 
situation of this kind, because each 
is different, depending upon the 
iterial burning, location of the fire, 
eng f time it has been burning, 
tl cind of structure involved 
ist factor is regarded as of vital 
! nce is without knowledge of 
type f building, the materials 
Ss ind the numbe location ana 
n f tical openings between the 
oors, Ss practica impossible to 


Openings of the building to fight the 


£ lt 


ure st made above where the fire 

s burning, it is noted, preferably at 
roof, if the construction provides 

1 t path up a stairway or shaft to 

i point where the opening will be 
made In tall buildings, or where it 
s evident that much smoke has not 
reached the upper floors, the opening 
windows on floors just above the 
tire is the better procedure, especially 


f windows both the windward 
side and the lee side can be opened. In 


ill buildings, such as ordinary dwel- 


on 


lings, particularly those of frame con- 


struction, tt janger of a back draft 
s seldom a material factor. Smoke is 
seldom a factor in dwelling fires, as it 
s pointed out that in less than 3 per 

I of such fires is there enough 
s e to pre firemen from raak- 





t to the seat of the 


In order to fight fires intelligently, 
i knowledge of the elements with 
which he must contend is necessary for 


the fire fighter. One of these is smoke 
Air is composed of oxygen and nitro- 
gen. Most burning material contains 
irbon in one form or another. There 
may be many other ingredients, it is 
noted, such as hydrogen, which is 
found in large quantities in oils and 
fats, and sulphur, phosphorus, and 
va is compounds of many minerals 
1 the goods stored and used in this 
nem i ige 

ider the influence of heat, many 
il elements combine and others 
ar erated, and the resulting pro- 
juct, it is pointed out, is smoke or gas 
i varying mixture. Oxygen and 
irogen form water vapor While 
erated nitrogen is inert and harm- 
ss, some compounds of nitrogen may 
very irritating or injurious to fire 
ghters. In the burning of many mate- 
ils ther s also given off free carbon, 
n th form of soot, or as minute par- 
S nduce the blackness of 
sn I s 362 except for 
n to the ¢ s mm in 

Carbon Monoxide 
It is the incomplete stage of com 
istion which results in the forma- 
tion of the dangerous carbon monox- 
te t has about the same heaviness as 


iir, and it diffuses or mixes with air 


ind is carried along with it It will 
yurn, when air is present, and, under 
the proper combination of heat and 
iir, this burning may be of explosive 
violence. It is toxic, as certain concen- 
trations are OlsOnouUSs breathe for 
iny length of time 

A knowledge of the characteristics 
of carbon monoxide is of great value 
in fire fighting When any gas is 
heated it becomes more buoyant and 
tends to rise. Accordingly, it is evid 


ent that carbon monoxide will be more 
ntrated near the ce than at 
the floor 1 fact well to 
perienced fire ers, Who crouch o1 
ke-filled room 
for fire 
smoke mditions 
floor after 
flooring, while 
in the cellar or 
fire 


heavier 


mice iling 


Known ex 





ie flat in a sn 


It is not un 





ommon fighter 
to find 
the first 

ut in the 
able to stay 
where the 
dioxide is 
and as it 


intenable on 


holes have been 


others are 
basemen! 
exists. The car 
than air, how 
will settle and 
carry with it noxious gases and vapors 
such chlorine, the 
pounds and carbon monoxide 
is a nd 
the sufficient 
a hindrance to fire 
on the outside of 

While the 


actual 
bon 


ever cools it 


as nitrogen com 


If there 


settle in 


little w smoke will 


street in quantity to be 

fighters working 

i building 
effect of 


toxk arbon 





is claimed 


is well-known, it 
experienced firemen that it has 
been over-emphasized in connection 
with fire fighting. That men will 
temporarily knocked out, or be made 
from its influence, is not denied, 
and that the use of suitable gas masks 
and oxygen breathing apparatus is of 
value in many fires has been 

by experience, but it is 
serted that the annals of fire depart- 
ments show few cases of a fireman in 
condition failing to re- 
an attack of smoke poison- 


monoxide 
by 


be 


sick 


great 


proven 


as- 


good physical 
over fre 


ing 


ym 
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Life Insurance Sales 
Increase in Canada 


UP D'2 per cent. as compared with 
the same month last year, sales of 


new ordinary life insurance in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland for May 
totalled $31,779,000. 

Figures compiled by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and 
released by the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers’ Association, give de- 
tailed sales by provinces as follows, 


exclusive of group and_ wholesale 


insurance, annuities, pension bonds 
without insurance, reinsurance, re- 
vivals, ete.: 

British Columbia, $2,609,000;  Al- 


berta, $1,223,000; Saskatchewan, $989,- 


000; Manitoba, $1,705,000; Ontario, 
$14,007,000; Quebec, $8,336,000; New 
Brunswick, $814,000; Nova _ Scotia, 
$1,479,000; Prince Edward Island, 


Newfoundland, 
$31,779,000. 


$207,000: 
total, 


$410,000; 


Registered for Additional 
Lines 


been that the 


Domin- 


NOTICE has given 


following certificates of 


ion registry have been issued: 

The Wawanesa Mutual Insurance 
Company Personal Property Insur- 
ance, in addition to the classes for 
Which it is already registered 

Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company—-Insurance against loss of 
or damage to property caused by 
vehicles, limited to the insurance of 


the same property as is insured under 
a policy of fire insurance of the com- 
pany, in addition to the for 
which it is already registered. 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance, in addition to 
for which it is already 


classes 


ie classes 
registered. 

Citizens Insurance Company of New 
Jersey—-Personal Property Insurance, 
in addition to the for which 


it is already registered. 


classes 


Missisquoi & Rouville 
Mutual Licensed in 
Ontario 


yN JULY 17 the Missisquoi & Rou- 


ville Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, with head office at Frelighsburg, 
Que., was licensed to transact fire and 
property damage insurance, limited 
to the cash plan, in Ontario for the 
term ending June 30, 1941 

ee 
| . . 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

My husband was an ardent reader 


of your paper and enjoyed the finan- 
cial pages for many years prior to his 
death in August, 1937. I hope you will 
answer a financial question for me 


I have the same confidence in you my 


husband had 

As you know I’m a widow, am 45 
years old and have a daughter 8& 
years old. My husband left me with 
i drug store, which I sold—he told 
me how to sell it: how the payments 
were to be, etc. ete everything very 
satisfactory le also left me $25,000 
nsurance and he requested me to 


leave the money on deposit, and only 
to use the interest, which I have done 

Now my question is this: Would it 
not be better for me to buy a gov- 


> 


ernment annuity? I can buy what they 
all a Deferred Annuity and as I don’t 
need the interest now, I would 
it materialize five years hence 
I would fifty 
years hence I can buy 
Annuity for $17,171.17, 
twenty year guarantee or is for life 
My parents are 78 and I am apt to 
live just as long and this pays $100 a 
month 
To buy 


have 
when 
dating it five 
the Deferred 
which gives a 


be By 


this, | would need to draw 
on my husband's life insurance to the 


extent of $16,000 The balance 








H. J. ORPEN, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the accident 
and sickness department of the Eco- 
nomical Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. He was previously with the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company Limited for eighteen years, 
seven as fire and casualty field man 
and the remainder in the casualty 
branch at the Toronto office. 


of $9,000 I would leave on de- 
posit with the insurance companies for 
the interest to accumulate. 

After five years I would live on the 
$100 a month from the Deferred An- 
nuity and the interest, which I would 
then take yearly, from the $9,000 in- 
surance which by this time would have 
accumulated compound interest. These 
two should by that time net me nearly 
$1,600 a year. For the past three years 


and for the next five years my living 
has and will come from the drug 
store. 


I hope I have made myself clear. 
Should I still leave my money on de- 
posit with the insurance companies 01 
should I buy an Annuity and know 
that my old age is taken care of? And 
the war, how will it affect govern- 
ment annuities? Supposing the worst 
should happen, what then? 

I forgot to say there is an 
ance policy which takes care 
daughter’s college education. 


P. C. M., Windsor, Ont. 


insur- 
of my 


If the provision of the largest pos- 
sible income for yourself for the rest 
of life after age fifty,—that is, the 


largest possible income consistent with 
the highest degree of security obtain- 


able,—is more important than the leav- 
ing of the largest possible estate at 


death, you could not do better, in my 
opinion, than purchase the Deferred 
Annuity you refer to and on the plan 
mentioned—the twenty-year guaran- 
teed plan. 

Under that plan, the income would 
be paid to you as long as you lived, 
however far into the future your life 
might extend, and would be paid for 
twenty years in any event, that 
should you not survive the twenty 
years the remainder of the payments 


sO 


would go to your heirs. Should you 
die before the commencement of the 


payments under the annuity, what you 
had paid in, together with four per 
cent compound interest, would be re- 
turned to your heirs 

As the security behind the. annuity 
is the security of the Dominion of 
Canada, there is no reason for any mis- 
giving as to future payment in full of 
all amounts guaranteed by the con- 
tract. As the last war did not have 
any effect upon government annuities, 
there is no ground for concluding that 
this one will different in that re- 
In fact, should a time arrive 
When Dominion Government obliga- 
tions are not secure, where else will 
you be able to find security? 


be 


spect. 


e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a subscriber to your paper for 
a number of years I would appreciate 
very much if you could give me some 
information in regards to the Insur- 
ance Company of America, whose head 
office for Canada is in Toronto. 

This is a new company to me and 
I would like to know what their finan- 
cial status is and their record of claim 
payments 

The particular policy in which I am 
interested is described as a ‘Personal 
Property Floater,” apparently some- 
thing comparatively new and I would 
like your opinion of this type 
policy to its benefits or otherwise 
in comparison with the ordinary type 
of insurance policy. 

Any information that you can 
me will be greatly appreciated. 

M. C. W., 


of 
as 


give 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Insurance Company of North 
America, with Canadian head office at 


Toronto, is an old-established and 
strong American company, with an 
excellent loss paying record over a 


long period. It was incorporated in 
1794, and has been doing business in 
Canada under Dominion registry since 
1889. It is regularly licensed in this 
country, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $715,867 for 


the protection of Canadian policy- 


holders exclusively. All claims are 
readily collectable. 

At the end of 1939 its total assets 
were $111,121,152, while its total 


liabilities except capital amounted to 
$33,852,011, showing a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $77,269,141. As 
the paid up capital amounted to $12,- 
000,000, there was thus a net surplus 
of $65,269,141 capital, unearned 
premium and all liabilities. 
Its total income in 1939 was $29,306,- 
914, and its total disbursements, $26,- 
578,300, showing an excess of income 
over disbursements of $2,728,614. 

A personal property floater policy 
affords broader protection than the 
ordinary policy, and can be unhesitat- 
ingly recommended to those needing 
the coverage. 


over 
reserve 
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Ultimate War Goal Is 
Free Enterprise 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 










YHAT are we 
question 
thousand times, but 
and satisfactorily answered. 
it was this failure to find a great and 
inspiring principle that defeated the 


for? is a 
asked a 
never positively 
Perhaps 


fighting 
that has been 


Frenchman, who has always. been 
prone to philosophize on the objects 
of his own existence. But it does not 
handicap the practically minded 
Britisher, who in his historical de- 
velopment has blundered along from 
goal to goal, without any attempt to 
achieve, or even to define, a perfect 
kind of existence. And when he finds 
himself with his back to the wall, 
which admittedly is the case at pres- 
ent, he needs no war cry other than 
that of his own self-preservation. 

But in our concentration on this 
problem of the hour, we should not 
entirely lose sight of the principles of 
human life that are at stake, not only 
in the war, but also in the trends of 
the times in which we live. There is 
a well-founded fear lest in resisting 
external oppression we embrace the 
very same evil in another form. 

The germs of discipline and domi- 
nation which have run amok in Ger- 
many and Italy are ever present in 
our own system; they are powerfully 
stimulated by the atmosphere of war; 
and being already satiated in respect 
of territories and raw materials, they 
tend to concentrate upon the oppres- 
sion of elements within our own 
jurisdiction. Whether in foreign or 
in domestic affairs, it is a mailed 
fist none the less. 


Fighting Two Wars 


In reality, therefore, it is two wars 
that we are fighting. The one is ex- 
ernal, obvious and urgent, demanding 
the temporary sacrifice of all personal 

ghts and privileges. The other is 
nternal, less evident and less urgent 

in fact its very objectives are 
surrendered, in these temporary ex- 
pedients of war. But in the long run 
this is the war that counts, because 
t is the war against oppression in any 
form. If we lose freedom of person 
and of enterprise, then we lose every- 
thing which has been achieved in the 
democratic development, 

irticularly in the British Empire 
ind America. 

A closer definition of this goal may 

reached by elimination. There are 

number of doctrines, both old and 
new, Which we should easily recog- 
nize as unworthy and unsound ideals 
One of these is the older brand of 
which sought conquest 

the sake of lands to govern, exploit 
nd ultimately populate. The explora- 
ons of the 15th and 16th centuries 
followed by expansion of this 
kind in which the then great nations 
all took part. The empires of today 
idmittedly include territories 
vhich acquired on this 
But it is significant that those in 
which the doctrine of force was 
stressed quickly disappeared. 

rhe surviving empires in the main 
exemplify the principles of liberalism 
and self-government 3ritain a cen- 
tury ago abandoned the thought of 
rule by suppression, and has been 
rewarded by the conversion of het 
principal colonies into a family of 
self-governing and loyal nations 
enough, it is the totalitarian 
powers which, while ranting about the 
themselves are 


whole of 


mperialism, 


were 


some 


were basis 


Strange 
vils of imperialism, 
day seeking to control other nations 
through a policy of aggression. 
capitalist 
day, 


Nor is our objective a 
That had its 


ind has been abandoned It followed 


autocracy brief 
the extreme laissez-faire theory of a 
century ago, which allowed _ the 
rapidly growing accumulations of 


Capital to exercise undue power over! 


of oppression from within. For if it is worth while to fight a 
foreign country for the sake of freedom, then it is equally impor- 
tant to guard against its insidious suppression from within. 


Accordingly wha’ are tolerated as war measures must not be 
allowed to over-run the time of need. Among the “natural” 
economic rights must be listed freedom in ownership of property, 
the choice of occupation, and a money of intrinsic value. These 
rights have been impaired before and during the war. 

must be restored if the ultimate goal is to be achieved. 


As we struggle against the aggressor, let us not overlook the peril 
| 


They 


economic life. 


This power has been 


whittled down through labor unions 
legislation, education, and_ living 


standards, while there is now a much 
wider view of the responsibilities and 
duties of capital itself. 

Indeed, business organizations have 
now grown so large, and the owner- 
ship of the capital is so diffused, that 
the directing power in industry has 
passed to a semi-professional interest 
known as management, which acts as 
a trustee for labor, the state, and the 
consumers, as well as for the _ in- 
vestors, and which by the force of 
organization and_ public 
obliged to operate 
limits. 


opinion is 
within definite 


Illusive “ism” 


Communism should be mentioned 
with apology, because it is the most 
illusive and deceptive of all the mod- 


ern “isms”. In its purity, communism 
avers that all 
without regard for 
spectively produce. Any attempt to 
implement this plan _ completely 
destroys the enterprise of the « 


should share equally 


what they re- 





pable 
and energetic, thereby reducing the 
output of the average worker to that 
of the lowest in the scale, and quickly 
starving everyone. 

Russia abandoned its initial efforts 
in the communistic line. Yet 
munism, as promoted by the Bol- 
shevist party in Russia, was the 
inating threat of the post-war 
and it remains so near to the 
of the average unthinking citizen 
it can never be 
sion of public policy. Taxation 
controls have run so strongly counter 
to self-interest that individual incen- 
tive has been largely eliminated. We 
probably do not want communism as 
a principle of economic life, but in 
practice we run dangerously near to it 

It would be equally f 


lor us 


com- 





that 


ignored in any discus- 





absurd 
to espouse the of national 
socialism. This is the political prin- 
ciple on which the governments of 
Germany and Italy are founded, and 
they are our bitter enemies in the 
war. National socialism declares t 

interests of the state to be supreme, 
and the individual to be but a tool 
for the attainment of these ends. Tr 

enough, the state is viewed as the 
aggregate of its citizens, but it is a 
purged and disciplined party, ruled 
from the top, that determines the 
ambitions of the state. The rights of 
the individual as such 


disappear. 


cause 


n 


completely 





What is left to us, through S 
process of eliminatic s som il 
of democratic soc iemocratic” 

control is in 


signifying that ultim< 
the hands of the people, and “social- 
ism” implying that the welfare of the 
masses is a dominating consideration 
in pt policy. For at least half a 


century, the governments of ill 





democracies have been headed in this 
direction. If Britain survives tt 


t is practically certain that they 


1e@ Wal 


yntinue on the same general ne 


Positive Factors 





But there are some positive factors 
that must be retained, if economic 
life is to be fruitful to ndividua 
Communism is. the nly plan for 
equality in distribution, but it is the 
equality of extinction. There are con- 


siderations more fundamental th 
any other plan, and our future 
pends upon the preservation of cer- 





tain rights which have been won 
through generations of struggle The 
French, in their political philosophiz- 
ing of the 18th century, before and 
after the revolution, affirmed certain 
rights of man 


under any 


“natural” 
kind of government 





PRIZES FOR SCRAP COLLECTORS 


bits of anything that may prove 


useful 


The mayor of Southgate, England, awards 
medals made from scrap to children who make house-to-house calls and collect 


Tons of useful materials have been 


accumulated in this way 





ONE OF CANADA’S WARSHIPS. 


Here is a Canadian destroyer entering a 


port in England after a tour of duty with ships of the Royal Navy. 


Our Anglo-Saxon liberties were 
achieved more gradually, 





more inclined 1 each impor- 
tant step as e and distinct 
right to be sac 7, I rved Thus 
the great charter founded the right 


of freedom except by trial of our 
the 


peers or equals, 
ts 





the Stuar 


king the power 





of taxation, and elec- 





toral reform in the 19th centur 
extended the franchise to every right- 
mists att me 

no iC put 

t new life 


kground and the 
French, they 
id some of the 


freedom- 























loving peoples. The : can consti- 
tution and its early amendments 
aimed at securing for all time to the 
citizen, the “blessings of liberty’, in- 
cluding freedom of religion, of speech 
; an at 

te., or 

th 

In th na sphe 
t few Si rations, 
because t ear ntral govern- 
ments d yt as t i- 
g of i butter existence 
+ y< ) 1 + “y < It c 
r strange twist in our develop- 
t s f the ach nents 
( ( Struggles are now virtually 
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instruments as nt 
\ Id n k 
ployee of th stat 
This sounds “ € g 
but it is already 1 t 
projects tend to become rigid ir 
methods; without the purging u 
ence of private industry, a complet 
state system would inevitably adrift 
into a rut, and very likely strangis 


itself with red tape and patronage 
A further economic right of the 
dividual, which is now more hono 





in the breach than in the observance 
is that of having a circulating medium 
of sufficient intrinsic value t be 
proof against mis-management After 


a long process of trial and error, mar 


chose gold as his money, only to have 


taken away from him and buried 


in inaccessible places. The paper 
money furnished to him in exchange 


for his gold serves him for the time 





it is good only so long as 
ificially pt scarce, so that it 
provides him with none of the in- 
trinsic value which attaches to gold 


The United States and 





Britain own 


gold far in excess of what is needed 
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East Malartic Mines $ 
532 in gold during the n 
hand 14 666 s f 
age re yf $7.06 per t Out 


for the seven months ended July 3 
was $2,127,285 compared with $1,311,- 
502 in the first seven months of 1939. 
East Malartic now ranks high among 
the leading mines of the province of 
Quebec 
° 

The working capital of the leading 
mines of Canada was at a high level at 
the end of 1939. The Base meta! 
mines had an excess of $112,000,000 in 
current liabili- 
ties. The gold mining companies had 
an excess of $79,500,000 while holding 
companies had over $50,000,000, there 
by making a total of more than $240.- 
000,000 in net working capital for the 


assets above current 





industry 
o 
Beattie Gold Mines in recent months 
has had an increase of close to $1 per 


ton in grade of ore compared wit! 


earlier months of this year. As a re- 
sult, operating profits have risen t 


$100,000 a month. Operating costs s 


far this year h 





been $2.23 per ton 
omparatively diffi 
cult ore to deal with. The operating 
profit in recent months has been 2 
per cent. higher than that prevailing 
in the earlier months of this year 

e 


despite having a 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines cor 




































tinues to add to the volume of or 
lisclosed in its new ore shoot D 
mond drilling from a long drive whi 
arallels the deposit at a depth 
900 ft. has so far indic lengtt 
f some 750 ft. Additi drilling has 
1isO Commenced t st tw 
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ton n licated $1,900,000 in ea Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
100 ft. in ¢ I Tw rosscuts are of Iowa. A member of your community 
gZ tt p I j t he is, in a sense, a public servant, 
500 ft. leve life work is dedicated to bringing 
e other careful property owners sour 
Malartic G i # i e107 tection against financial loss fron 
ey Bs ae other hazards to your property 
= i ng 33.4 er t 
Y i t His training and experience as an insurance 
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AST year this company’s policyholders received $1,531.487 in 
savings under the Northwestern Mutuc! plen. Careful selection 
and inspection of risks, co-operation in fire prevention and efficient 
management combine to reduce overhead costs to a minimum. You. 
too, should be participating in these benefits. 
HOW THE NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL PLAN OPERATES. 
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(Above charts care cpproximate, Consult 
your necrest agent er branch office for 
rates and current scvings) 
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Natural Gas Uses Expand Rapidly 


N BOTH the east and west Canada’s 

natural gas industry is in i 
healthy state and producers are opti 
mistic, as indicated by the great in 
crease in acreage under lease fot 
drilling. 

The uses of natural gas are ex 
panding steadily every yeal 

War has brought much more pro 
duction into use than would ordinarily 
be the case. With the possibilities 
of using natural gas to operate en 
gines at pumping stations for irri 


gating dry portions of the west t is 





likely that a greater gas load wi 
continue to be built up as the wat 
goes on Food (not wheat) produc 
tion will make it necessary to pul 
back into ust inds which have been 
on the downgrade si! the last walt 
due to dry ynditions 
Canada’s il gas ay 
e 111.2 t 193! 
tota t of war 
Ss vs vy annals 
M ( t eet 
2 1938 
N 
44 
76 
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Gas in the West 
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GAS is a very important Canadian asset, and its production is rising 
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The prairie provinces are especially rich in it 
into flame as it passes over the flare. 
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ssion ff Dominion-Provincial 
Relations and completed this year 
It is an incontrovertible truth that 


the Prairies are depopulating rather 


than filling up From 1921 to 1931 
there was a net smiigrateon of 40.718 
people into the three vinees. From 


i941 to 1936, 104,080 persons left. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has also 


estimated that from 1921-31, 508,000 
people came into the Prairie Provinces 
























CONVERSION GAS BURNER 


This 


is a modern gas conversion burner suit 
able for installation in any coal furnace 
This conversion burner has both auto 


matic gas 
thermostat 


artificial and natural gas 


and electric safety pi 
heat controls. Suitable 


Manu 


tured by The James Stewart Mfg 


Lrd., 





Woodstock, Ontario 


lot, 
tor 





The picture shows ex- 


ind new auto engines for pumping 
Water from underground depths of 
I 


ar 


150’ to farms which have been slipping 
through drought, 

estern agricultural areas may be 
enlarged The farm soils of the 
Prairies are concentrated in the south- 
ern half of the three provinces, and 
scattered drilling for natural gas has 
already decentralized centres of na- 
tural gas motor power throughout the 
farm area 


f 


rom production 


There are cities as well as mech- 
anized farms in the West. 

Unless we see a marked increase in 
the demand for out farm products 
outside Canada, there is little hope of 
the West's cities absorbing any great 
increase in population. The outlook 
for expansion in Western cities is 
relatively less favorable than else- 
Where in Canada, especially the in- 
justrial, landless East 

Thus the future of western farms 
ind cities indissolubly linked with the 
the Prairie natural 





gas 





In Saskatchewan 





Drilling operations in Saskatchewan 
in 1939 were the most successful in 
he history of the province. The first 

discoveries were made, while gas 
levelopments of the 
were continued 


So far, Ll 


lovadminster Is the most im- 


previous years 


portant gas field. Gas is delivered to 
Lloydminster through 3 miles of 
transmission line at use pressure of 


unces 
No other large gas field has been 
leveloped in Saskatchewan 
But during the year investigation 
of oil and gas possibilities at Spruce 
Lake by Professor F. H. Edmunds of 
University of Saskatchewan was 
irried out. Oil & Gas Association is 
ling another test at Riverhurst 
ind work is being carried on in the 


Vera-Unity and Maple Creek areas in 


the western part of the province In 
Eastern Saskatchewan, Coal Gate Oils 
get a flow of 47,802 cubic feet a day 
with 35 Ibs. pressure at 207': feet 
lepth in a structure test near Kam- 
sack Both shallow and deep drilling 
s being carried on there 
B i five to one vote property 
owners of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
‘dd granting a 20-year exclusive 
franchise to Northern 
Natural Gas-Co wholly owned sub- 


Franco 





board, so that the ompany 


on y ahead with the iyving 








its 162 mile transmission pipeline 
ind local distribution systems Pros 
tive customers in Saskatoon num 
ber 7,110 An additional 940 in North 
Battleford will also be served Pri 
mary source of supply Vill be the 





Lioydminster field where gas reser 
of 8.8 billion cubic feet exist 

The drilling 
planned in this project An outlay 
of $3.519,426 for pipeline and $1,470,000 
for distributing systems in communi 
ies served is necessary 

Unprecedented drilling activity is 
going on in the Saskatchewan industry 
this year. Reid Haslett and Murphy 
Whitney of Vancouver have arranged 
for two and one tests respectively 
The McKinnon Syndicate of Calgary 
will drill five wells near Shaw No. 3 

Northern Natural Gas Co., is in 
terested in a number of wells to be 
drilled by other companies 

Franco-Vermilion No. 1, drilling at 
LSD 1, section 14-49-6w4 in the Ver 
milion field blew into big production 
of 50,000,000 cu. ft. a day at 1,910 feet 
Pressure, at 575 lIbs., is heaviest vet 


struck in the field. Location is south 
and east of Vermilion and southwest 
of the Lloydminster field. Franco 
Oils Ltd. has also incorporated Franco 
Publie Service Ltd., with a capital of 
20,000 $1 shares and office at Ver- 
milion to operate a gas disiribution 
system now being constructed at cost 
of $85,000 to serve Vermilion. Franco 
is also negotiating for a franchise at 
Carlston, Alta. 

Development work in Western Sask- 
atchewan gas areas will be stimulated 
by the government board's decision 
that the company must not lay the 
transmission line within 200 feet of 
the Alberta boundary or draw gas 
from any Alberta’ source. Earlier 
plans to serve Saskatoon had con- 
Alberta 


templated using gas from 


centres 


Alberta’s natural gas industry until 
the advent of the Steveville field con- 
sisted of fields at Medicine Hat, Bow 
island, Viking, Foremost, and Turner 
rs Barnwell and Brooks were 
ras fields, the latter supplying 





ts town Kinsella had a proven gas 
field which was not in use, and at 
Duvernay and Smith gas was dis- 
covered but not developed. At Pelican 
ind Pouce Coupe, 
Also important to the future war 
chemical industry of this country was 


gas was discovered. 


the finding of a vast deposit of tar 
sands at McMurray. 
of Medicine Hat controls 
the petroleum and natural gas rights 
on 36,240 acres in its vicinity, has 
irilled about 25 of the 60 wells which 
ve been put down, and operates its 
The field had an 
i ‘k pressure of 560 pounds 
After half a century of operation the 
last open flow test showed a_ rock 
pressure of about 390 pounds and a 
total daily flow capacity of about 
33,000,000 cu. ft. Street lights burn 
continuously in Medicine Hat. Na- 
tural gas is so cheap that permanent 
operation is cheaper than the expense 
of turning lights on and off. 

A low industrial rate of 6.l¢c per 
Mef has attracted many industries to 
the little western city. Flour, stone- 
ware, pottery and other clay products, 
brick, linseed oil, machinery, wood- 
work, candy and numerous. other 
articles are manufactures. 

One of the most beautiful industries 
in Canada lies in the greenhouse area 
of the city. 
has 9 acres of flowers under glass and 


This time get the refrigerator that’s 
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vegetables and fruit always 
moist and full of flavor. 
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AND BESIDES... THE 1940 SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
1S ADAPTABLE TO YOUR EVERY NEED 


MOIST COLN 
DRY COLD 


PLUS . . . Flexible Interior Arrangement, 
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« - 
Ynrough the BANK OF MONTREAL” 
Thousands of business men to give efficient and under- 
from Halifax to Victoria look standing help in the arrange- 
to the BANK OF MONTREAL | ment of their financing. 

ESTABLISHED 1817 
MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE 
..- the Outcome of 122 Years’ Successful Operation... aii2 





ships flowers as far east as Sudbury 
and west to Victoria on the Pacific 
Coast, selling wholesale to florists. 
Because of the low gas rate they are 
able to sterilize their soil and use it 
continuously. In a year this single 
greenhouse grew more than 235,000 
‘mums, a third of them for the 
Christmas trade. 


Public Servants 


Calgary and Lethbridge are served 
by the Canadian Western Natural Gas, 
Light, Heat, and Power Co., which 
controls 24 wells in gas fields at Bow 
Island, Foremost, sarnwell and 
Brooks. Its entire supply is purchased 
from the Royalite Oil Co. subsidiary 
of Imperial Oil Limited, which has 
large production in Turner Valley. 

Northwestern Utilities Ltd., serving 
Edmonton, have gained from 1,800 to 
12,471 customers in the past 16 years. 
From Viking - Kinsella - Wainwright 
fields in combination the gas reserves 
in this area are upwards of a trillion 
cubic feet. 

This company extended its lines in 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Clareholm 
during 1939, with the result that 371 
new customers joined the system. A 
hundred and seventy-six gas furnaces 
were taken on at Calgary and Leth- 
bridge. More than two hundred new 
garage service lines were added to 


A single flower grower the distribution lines The military 


barracks at Calgary and Lethbridge 












Electrolux freezes 


NO MOVING PARTS 


@ NO MOVING PARTS TO WEAR 
in its freezing system 


@ PERMANENT SILENCE 
@ CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 
@ MORE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





are burning between them 50,000,000 
cu. ft. a year. 

During 1939 13,000 of the company’s 
15,000 consumers signed for reduc- 
tion of the domestic rate for natural 
gas from 33c to 27c. The commercial 
rate was also reduced by this com- 
pany from 33c to 28c. There is now 
a readjustment of the minimum 
monthly charge from $1 for 3,000 cu. 
ft. to $1.50 for 4,000. Small users who 
rarely exceed the flat rate are allowed 
the right to remain on at the old rate 
with the $1 monthly minimum. Cal- 
gary consumers thus save around 
$178,000 a year on their gas bills. The 
gas rates committee of the city is also 
studying a proposal whereby the city 
would share in profits of the com- 
pany. 

Steps are being taken for the uni- 
tization of potential gas acreage in the 
Clearwater field 80 miles northwest of 
Calgary preliminary to a systematic 
development. The area was tested by 
Altoba Exploration Co., subsidiary of 
Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., 
in conjunction with Canyon Oils Ltd. 
High grade crude was obtained, and 
substantial quantities of gas with 
considerable naphtha content. 

In northern British Columbia, the 
provincial government is drilling for 
oil and gas at Commotion Creek, west 
of the Pouce Coupe district of Alberta. 
Contract has been let to Newell & 
Chandler of Calgary at $22.50 per 
foot for depth up to 7,500 feet. 





Only Servel 


silently with 


UT WITH THE OLD...in with the 

new! And make it a Servel! That’s 

the cry 

are replacing their automatic refriger- 
ators this year. 

They know from experience .. . and 
what they’ve learned should be a hint to 
you, whether you’re buying your first 
automatic refrigerator...or your second. 
See the 1940 models on display today. 


of more and more families who 


@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 






















Both 


WZ 


ELECTROLUX 


whichever you desire, simply 
by adjusting cover. 


Trays and Cubes. 


AT OD aes 


The Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto 


19 Toronto Street - . 
732 Danforth Avenue 


AD. 9221 


2532 Yonge Street 
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Gas—Great Servant of the New Era 


Do You Know What Gas is Doing to Help Win the War, to Advance the “Chemical Revolution”, to 
Aid Industry and the Home-Maker? — Here’s the Story, Packed With Surprising, Colorful Facts 
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GAS is the fuel for this operation, the charging of molten pig iron into a 175 ton capacity open hearth fur- 
The gas comes from the coke ovens, shown below, after purification. 


nace of the Steel Co. of 


Canada Ltd. 





GAS figured largely in the making of this Plexiglas violin, 
which actually plays. Plexiglas is a clear, strong plastic 





GAS to the amount of 10,000,000 cubic feet is in this Ford 
holder, the 


Motor Co world’s largest welded structure. 





GAS is used in many industrial operations. the number of which is increasing steadily 
Gas is an extremely flexible, economical, convenient fuel 


using gas-fired torches in the making of silverware products. 


GAS FOR COOKING is preferred by 
practical experience in high schools, technical and vocational classes, Canadian girls learn to appreciate the 


Toronto's Girl Guides, some of 


whom 


a 


re here seen working to get 


their 
idvantage 


Cooking Badge In 
s of cooking with gas 


New World of the Blue Flame 


How the Progress of Science, Holding Hope 
For Mankind, is Made Possible Through Gas 


VAPOR without substance, drilled 

and borne from the ground with 
plume of rushing gil, burned whitehot from veins 
of black rock, gas enters this grim decade as the 
startling infant of the war. 

Gas, as it blows from the soil or is manufac- 
tured in the coke ovens of our cities, is entering 
its third distinct age in forty years. It assumes 
new guises more readily than Proteus, the sea god 
of Greek mythology. 

At first it was light. In the haste and sweat of 
1914-18 it became a warring world’s fastest fuel. 
Gas which had heated the exterior bottoms of steel 
retorts entered chemical retorts themselves as a raw 
material during the war. It remained in the fol- 
lowing years of peace as a prime necessity 


from earth 
blue-brown 


The Chemical Era 


For the Chemical Era on this continent had be- 
gun. Chaos, destruction, reconstruction, Versailles, 
boom, wane and wailing, reform-—-on it came. In 
the years of peace all North America could state 
that men’s hands were making within 
six times more of the 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Another war began. 

The men to whom synthetic chemistry is an ex- 
act science know more about gas this time. In the 
last war a single gas company in England provided 
enough high explosives to fill 160 million eighteen 
pounder shells, 17 million gallons of tar, 29 mil- 
lion pounds of disinfectants in the last war and 
enough road tar to treat all the military roads on 
the western front. And this time the of 
English and Canadian increased by 
just half. Britain has a 
large as Germany’s 

The chemists who are the 
world now know that natural 
hydrocarbons and non-hydrocarbons 

Hydrocarbons is 
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our shores 


necessities of civilizatior 


capacity 
gasworks is 
industry 


£us twice as 


makers of Our new 
gas 1s a mixture 
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various parts of the plant, including 
to the quenching tower for cooling 
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HOT-TOP is intended for GURNEY kitchen-tested gas range 


Click Simmer 


TABLI 


continuous 
hot water but not demanding an unlimited supply 
precision oven, and 
tifically insulated to keep the heat in the oven and 
it keeps the 
It is backed by 98 vears of Gurney 
craftsmanship 1 | 


smokeless 
basket, 
lined chrome-plated handles. 
Metal 


Automatic 


economical, 


guaranteed 


rigid tests imposed by Association on 





ormance) Seal 


a complete 








combustion 



































































































































































































































































































































No matter what fickle winter demands, 
adjusts your home 


circulated, 


ur-conditioning unit 























temperature, humidified, 
Perfectl d Il witt he ket book 
ertectly safe and well within the reach of the average pocket book, Manu 


factured by James Stewart Mfg. Co. Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 
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TOP GAS RANGE MODEI 


with coverall top 3934” x 23”, 


Hi lo 
holder, condiment 
Floor space 3934,” x 28”. 
Minute Minder Lamp, 
Lighter. White or 


grid valves. 


pot cover set. 


Top, 


Oven Ivory 


Steps Saved Are 
Leisure 


Earned 


ths, moth eggs larvae. 
lization 
Freshly 
smooth 
When 


door 


moth 
ster 


and 
In the case of wash, 
ironing. 

laid over the 


dustproof 


ta] 
takes 


place after 
roned pieces are 


rods of the 
the ironing 


dryer 
the dryer 


is finished, 


s closed and sterilizing heat is turned 
yn for an hour. ‘The remaining mois- 
ture is removed from wash, and the 
whole washing really sterilized 

This method is employed in  hos- 
pitals, children’s nurseries, and places 
Where doctors insist on hygienic 


methods. 


Baby underwear, dresses. and 
liapers are quickly dried with a soft 
natural texture, and there is no 
chance of running into the cleansin7 


acids employed by large laundry com- 


panies 


Preserves Health 


Children often catch 


fall weather by 


cold in rainy 
and from 

A warm dry 
into which the 
son or daughter may climb when leav- 
end of Run, Sheep, Run is 


innovation. Indeed one of 


going to 
school in wet clothing. 


_ f 
pair ol 


oat o1 shoes 
ng for an 


Icome 


the best impressions a gas dryer 
makes is on guests who enter yout 
home drenched with rain. As they 
leave you return their coats and hats 
to them warmed and dried. 


Woollen 


ht to 


clothing or blankets 
contain moths 
mothproofed by turning on 
140° F. or 


moth, egg, or 


may be 
easily 
youl 
Not a 

} 


ve. Goods to be stored may then be 


vas dryer to more 


larva can sur- 
into mothprooft 
with confidence. It is a 


certain way of = storing 


slipped paper dags 
for storage 
positive, 
clothes 
Medicating 


wash, or odorizing it 


vith oil of pine, ete., is very simple 
th a gas dryer 
Home nen is always superior to 
that done by an outside laundry It 
prevents one from wondering just 


vhat dirty clothes were next to cne’s 
own in the washing, and is so very 
much cheaper that gas washers, 


roners, and dryers are widely used in 


Canada as labor appliances 


Gas Radio 


saving 


(,45 radio is the latest invention 
a } > 

Radio wwners nthe Prairies 

yattery sets are many and 

itural gas is plentiful and cheap 


invention 


electricity 


nterested in an 
supplies reliable 
for operating nattery set 


lirect from the heat | 


any 
yrovided by his 


mmestic is supply 
I 


he machine is called a thermopile, 
There 


out of ad- 


thermo-electric generator 


no moving 


parts to fall 


istment. Briefly, the principle of its 


t 


peration is that when heat is applied 
to a joint composed of two metalloids 
i current of electricity is produced 
I re is nothing to do save light the 
ras jets hen current is needed, 
may be done with an ordinary 
The current created is suffi- 
ent to run any battery set at maxi 
! fficien When a high voltage 
onverter is used in conjunction with 
e generator! no batteries of any 
n needed for operating the set 
Radio tubes have two elements 
iment needing a low voltage of 
-6 volts, and plate -demanding high 
tage of over 100 volts 
he Milnes thermo-electric genera 
an English invention An 8&8 
itt jel provides 1 amp at 6 volts, 
imps at 4 volts, or 4 amps at ap 
proximately 2 volts It will charge 
) r three low current cells in 
series vy an additional Mills high 


direct By the 
onverter if 


volts, 1 


nt supply init 


ise yf i aiso 


urrent of 2 


supplies 


amp, low cur- 


No. 25. 
quality range with all De Luxe fixtures, stain-resisting, one-piece cook- 
backguard 
standard Red-Hed burners and one giant burner. Oven 16” x 20” x 14’ 
with Visi-Therm oven heat control, heavy insulation, high speed low- 
temperature oven burner, rigid pull-out racks. 


has_ three 


Balanced oven door 
Warming compartment 
Tilted 

Extra equip- 
Konomy 

finish. 


Refrigeration. 





A high ACME DeLUX GAS 


from spilling into jets 


stream- 


Cooker, space . only 40” x 30”, 


eS . 


rent, and 150 volts 15 to 20 m A. The 
thermopile uses about 8 cubic feet of 
per hour at a 24.2¢ 
thousand feet, domestic 
Medicine Hat) for 125 hours 
thermopile is 15” x 11” x7” 


gas cost of (per 


cubic rate in 

The 
in size and 
weighs 24 pounds. Price at present 
exchange for thermopile and 
converter delivered in Toronto is 
about $32 for the 8 watt model. 


A Milne 


entire 


converter completes the 


all-gas radio installation. With the 
thermopile connected to the = gas 
mains, current from the 8 watt 
thermopile is passed into the con- 
verter at 4 volts, and comes out at 
120 volts, 15 to 20 milliamps. At the 
Same time 4 volt current for the tube 
e 





RANGI 
Matic Lighter (just turn the knob to light the gas, no danger of gas 
leak) ; porcelain enamel finish with acid-resisting table top; rust proof, 


—easy 
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has many special features: Flash-O- 


non-corrosive burners (developed after intensive research for greatest 
efficiency and economy); cup-type solid burning top (prevents grease 
» keep clean) and many other features 
such as spacious table top, automatic heat control, ball-bearing broiler, 
four Harper-Weyman burners, Hi-Lo gas cocks, lamp, economical floor 


Manufactured for The T. 
sold exclusively through The T. 


Eaton ¢ O., and 
Eaton Stores across the country. 


———$———————— 


filaments is also provided. 
verter is 


The 
connect. Extra- 
heavy low current leads are provided 
which are secured either to low 
current battery or generator as the 


con- 
simple to 


case may be. The high current leads 
from the set are then plugged into 


sockets provided on an- engraved 


panel, then the user forgets about his 
current supply The converter looks 
after the high current supply The 
installation is permanent The con- 


verter with grid bias is 6 x 7 x 4” in 
size and weighs 5'2 pounds 
Gas thermo-electric generator and 


converter together provide a complete 
electric radio plant for the 
battery set owner, powered by gas 


5 


power! 


Natural Gas 


IN THE 


Niagara 


Peninsula 


Natural Gas Service, with its economical 


adaptability for many household and indus- 
trial 


needs, 


has been continuous in 
Niagara Peninsula for over fifty years. 


the 
Nat- 


ural Gas is receiving greater public accept- 
ance for Better Baking, Cleaner Home Heat- 
ing, Automatic Water Heating and Silent 


PROVINCIAL GAS CO. LTD. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


FT. ERIE 


WELLAND 





HAPPY HEATING 


A PRODUCT OF 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


controls and control systems for heating, venti- 


lating, air conditioning and industrial processing 
. since 1885. 


“Jim, meet my pal—the new CHRONOTHERM. 
It keeps the temperature in our house just right, 


always. 


What's more, it shuts down our plant 


at night to a healthful sleeping temperature— 
which saves me fuel—and in the morning the 
house is as warm as toast for dressing. It's really 
two thermostats in one—and the electric num- 
eral clock is the best timepiece in the house. | 
certainly take life easy now, Jim.” 


The CHRONOTHERM is completely automatic. 
You'll be amazed at its low cost—which is soon 


repaid in fuel savings. Ask your heating dealer 
about the CHRONOTHERM. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Ltd. 


117 PETER STREET 


MONTREAL, 


Branches: 


WINNIPEG, 





. TORONTO 


CALGARY, VANCOUVER. 
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$10,000,000 of Curiosity 


_ craftsmen were more numer- 
ous than they are now, the worth 
of what they made depended on the 
personal conscience of the man who 
made it, and its price on your ability 
to bargain. 


cellars, all are gone over continuously. 
The AGA laboratory has organized 
more than 300 men in key positions 
in the Canadian and American gas in- 
dustry on 32 of its committees which 
delve into gas problems. 


now benefit from the research. 
Revision upward of existing stand- 
another path for progress. 
Combustion tests for gas ranges, the 
efficiency of warm air gas furnaces, 
the use of modified pressure-drop con- 


ards 18 
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THE CANADIAN METER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


4 Mass production brought down the Improve ak ace | ‘ é ; é 
Mass g provements take place by the trols for central heating furnaces, : : 
price. hundreds. were begun. os oe . re ,s < . ° in serving 
And mass production competed suc- During 1939 several major projects And not a hundredth part of the 
cessfully. But not without a con- were completed. The use of a test knowledge gained ever reaches John the Gas Industry since 1900, has 
‘ science of its own. burner for the study of yellow tipping, Public directly. People realize it only 
. Industrial laboratories are the con- flashback, and tendency to blow from as chance brings them into contact consistently exerted its leadership 
science of our largest industries. Such ports results in defects of many small with gas in use and they see the re- 
laboratories exist to develop stand- gas appliances being definitely , | btaine it as bee ; j j i inl 1 
: stz gas appliz ‘ gz de ¢ over- sults obtained Gas has been in use nd maintainin hi h 
e : ree 7 ‘ 
4 ards of final performance. They are come. more than a century, yet the progress by Sala aintat : d g g 





j. B. 


secretary-treasurer of the 


McNARY, general manager and 


Canadian 














supported by the manufacturers 
throughout an industry to bring about 
an integrated progress on a 
scale. 

The ten million dollars’ worth of 
curiosity about gas in Canada and the 


broad 





A thorough study of gas range top 
burners when using wash boilers likely 
to boil over and swamp the flame was 
undertaken. The pilot 
light designed to relight the burner, o1 
to cut itself off completely 


result was a 


and auto- 





in gas modernization in the past six 


years has been than that of 


the preceding forty. 


greater 


Flexibility, Speed 
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standards which govern the cali- 


bration of meters and the measure- 


ment of Gas in Canada. 








Gas is used for coloring, preparing out the slightest attention—light 
furnace atmospheres for brazing, for x a al a. ’ yy! 
air drawing and annealing. Barrels the pilot in the Fall. that’s al! 
are heat treated, small parts forged 
coloring salts melted, soldering and 
high speed tool hardening accom- @ 


plished with it. Chemical treatment 
of bores of rifle barrels to inhibit rust 
and now carried 


corrosion 1s out Dy 


gas. 

The steely blue finish on revolvers 
is due to a gas process. In the Colt 
Hartford, 30 
small parts fur- 


important thing 


bluing room at large 


furnaces and eight 


naces are used rhe 


is to guard the surface of the steel 


Frames, cylinders 


receivers 


against moisture 


and ther 


barrels, slides, 


parts come to the bluing room direct 





PERMANENTLY SILENT 
REFRIGERATION 


GAS by a uny flame in the 


Servel Electrolux Refrigerator 


gives completely silent refrigera- 
foods in all 


tion to preserve 


; . ; 
from polishing Everything is firs ee ian ne rae 
given a bath in hot gasoline to re 

move dirt, dust and grease Bluing 

racks are built to hold parts about 

which air will circulate A secret 

mixture of charred bone and primer 


And readings are taken every 
fifteen minutes during the five hours 
of the process. Four gas-fired burners 
supply the heat in each furnace Ihe 
smoke which keeps 
from the parts b 


is used 


primer gives off 
free oxygen away 
ing blued and all the 
done by 

From 


and “) calibre 


coloring IS 
gas heat 

these factories come the ) 
machine guns used on 
Browning machine guns 
fitted 


behind the 


tanks and the 


with which aircraft are 


Iruly gas is the powe! 


man, behind the gun 





The 


2532 Yonge St. 


CONSUMERS’ GAS 


COMPANY 
19 Toronto St. 
732 Danforth Ave. 
AD. 9221 
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rea eo wo gg ae U.S. which has been the reason for ex- matically every time Details like — the mounting 0! 
-»» who wa ce ‘lecte sgi. page , a 
& ; stig et AG el a istence of the Cleveland and Los Standards for the operation of furnaces and boilers in portable meta 

dent of the Canadian Gas’ Association. Angeles laborat 1s of tl . 

Mr. McNary’s experience in the meter Angeles aboratories o 1e American ranges and water heaters on liquefied bases so that they are easier to handle, QY 
business began with the D. McDonald Gas Association, has raised the effi- petroleum gas were adopted. Use of the mounting of water heaters on 
Company in Albany, N.Y., nearly fifty ciency of gas appliances by a third, electric ignition on the top oven burn- raised platforms for accessibility, the 

7 ag , : ? : ac sly 14 —— is - 9 ‘ . . in 
q years ago, the past forty having been has helped to create more than 30,000 ers in gas ranges was also probed design and construction of new com- To secure further informatior and 
spent in Canada. gas appliances which do everything Commercial cooking appliances are bustion meter cabinets for bottled gas { tive bulletins on thi mportant 
\ i pe C SC \ 5 I i sitio ait JiiaGaiti 
with the fuel from toasting bread to widely used and need rigid standards. cylinders, add both flexibility and Zescriplive bullerins © I 
making ice cream with fire in the Here laboratories achieve results speed to the use of gas subject, phone 7-1974 or write to— 
‘ middle of deserts. spreading over broad fields. During The standards are upheld by test 
1939 the equipment for deep fat fry- calls and inspections. Of 500 made 
Efficiency oa ae ae in hotels was re- during the year, less than 2% of the T H E 
. . designed for further safety. -ortable equipme service had faults wh 
. TN,HERE has never been such indus- aes F é fety. Portabl juipment in service had fault hick 
; Curiosity on an industrial scale is gas baking and roasting ovens were needed correction 
trial production in Canada as we , ; . on ; ‘ 
: an overwhelming thing. The efficiency brought into common circulation for The increase of business caused b 
are now experiencing. Gas has never ang : } 
ee 2 of 90% of all the gas equipment north the first time to serve hot lunches in’ the modernity of gas brought about = 
seen such service. Shipbuilding, the , >: . : , ; | 
malts f t r of the Rio Grande depends on these the open. Lunchroom appliances such lately by research occur 1 at such a | 
naking of munitions, small arms, an : an a an ; 
‘ oe ee ae “two laboratories. There are fifty cor- as counter toasters, coffee brewers rate on this contin ear that LIMIT E D 
aircraft, are all expanding tremend- neo 5 : : , | I 
be porations now applying for tests of and urns, steam tables, dishwashers ten new researcl id to be 
ously. : rey ; 
. their wares. The tests of a single gas roll warmers, bain maries, waffle hired by the AGA to coy : } d 
. Gas flames by the hundred thous- : , See: aly a ; Pain! iis 2s LC cas Tae Beet cage . ‘ ilton Cana a 
: ‘ zs eae til 5 h eer . he a range bought in any Canadian store bakers, sterilizers, hot plates and grid- th the press of work. The staff of 88-90 Caroline St. N ’ Ham : 
. and are spurting to meet demands. ; ss me 7 ' "oe , . 
t I f i i} ‘ a 4 ; t count up to more than 550. Heaters dles are markedly improved. The mil- 81 has been enlarged again this 1 | 
ging <¢ ve es g depart- , 
a ae ia a — 4s a : ceaglir P @ of air space, water, gas accessories, lions of people who lunch downtown to handle the curiosity about gas de- ? 
W ments for the relief welding of large fa. floor furnaces for use without in the business sections of our cities veloping in two neighboring countries Weenie 2 a be a ee RRA aaa OOSSOCOCCCCCCCON 
e welded units, turbine casings, and . CR 
Is ‘ parts which come in contact with high e eet eee 
oO temperature steam; in the tool shops j 
d Where it is used for hardening and 
is tempering; and in pipe shops where 
S { numerous annealing, forging, brazing, 
le and bending and welding operations 
\- take place, gas heat is universally 
n applied to our war effort 
A Tool shops in our shipbuilding in- 
id dustry use gas for hardening and 
Le tempering the many hundreds of tools 
le : which are used in putting together 
a hull, fitting it, and installing the 
— liver and lights to make it a ship. 
Pipe shops are the places which con- 
‘< struct the tubes and conduits on which 
our civilization rots, roosts, or r’ars 
up--aeccording to your politics. Re- 
lief annealing furnaces, tinning fur- 
‘ naces, open hearth brazing forges 
rosin kettles r melting the rosin . ‘ c > > 4 > VE * 
rosil les for melti e ro Gas bespeaks the modern mood — comfort and ease in the home. In many 
used in copper tube bending and sev- i . : - . 

“ Y ¢ > os tho ikewisce . F . : Ps > > 7 . e4 
eral portable gas torches likewise new homes that are being built GAS 1s the fuel for cooking, for heating, 
used in tube bending are essential oa : i end 

"| equipment for w ater-heating and for refrigeration. Many owners, (OO, are MOCermMizing 
- Q 
Aircraft parts are a vastly differ- ; ae 7 : ( S! 
ent, vastly more complicated affair. their present homes with GAS for the FOUR BIG J IBS! 
« Whether or not the rupture of a piece 
} of aluminum equipment in an air- 
plane took place within or beyond the 
factor of safety built into it is simply . 
5 latter of checking back to its origin i STEP INTO THE KITCHER 
as a chunk of pig metal. Aluminum 
s very “open” in the hot state. If it GAS is the fuel used in the 
is melted too fast, it is agitated to { : 
A the point where oxidation sets in, smartly designed range that 
which is rated as “dirt” Aluminum i 
ae makes cooking speedy, economi- 
nelts at 1217 F. and must be poured 4 AKeS C £ St , 
prompt] whe j e > 50 . j . 
ptly when it reaches 1250° F cal, and a true pleasure. 
\ which is why gas is used—-accurate 
control Higher temperatures are 
bad for aluminum. At 1425° the ad- i 
ded alloy is destroyed by cannibal 
molecular action within the = alu- 
at minum itself { 
"7 TURN ON THE HOT WATER 
. 4 
Varied Uses 
GAS for a low fixed monthly 

Oven furnaces for heavy annealing , 
and hardening have low temperatures i amount (no heater or tank to 

between 1,400 and 1,500° F. High 4 

‘ i ' , j 
speed hardening furnaces reach 2,400 buy ) supplies abundantly hot 
F. Cyanide bath, used in case harden- 4 . 

Cae ee a F water for modern living 

ing, operates around 1,600 { 
. , 

rhe gas applications in production 
of a ri or revolver are innumer- 
able. There are 1400 to 1750 opera- e 
tions in making a Colt revolver, more 
in making a Bren gun. Gas is uSed 
in forging, heat treating, normalizing FURNACE TENDING is GONE 
and hardening, finishing and bluing 
Machined parts of guns conform to AS keeps hikes of an Ved. 
tolerances of 10,000 of an inch, anda 
as many as 26 different gauges ar i comfortable temperature with- 
used at one inspection bench 
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Gas Freezes Food Against Famine 














“( YANNING” on the farm or in city Plants to freeze and store food for of steaks, roasts, hams, bacon, etc. plants are at present in farm areas. 

' >< kitchens is on its way out as a_ the public have this in mind—and and the fats removed in the cutting Housewives, however, can save money 

¥ ou ll find y oO ur means of preserving food something else. A complete “locker” or processing room. Each parcel is on their annual city meat bill—as 
Europe has food shortage snow- plant has eight departments, in sepa- then wrapped, weighed, dated, and much as $100 for a family of five, by 

balling into famine while Canada’s rate rooms for chilling, ageing, cut- marked with your name. buying their meat alive on the hoof, 

New Stove at 1940 crop year is heavier than ex- ting or processing, quick freezing, Your meat is next placed in the or by buying a side of beef whole- 
pected curing, lard rendering, smokehouse, quick freezing room where it is frozen sale at little better than half the 


But food preservation is out of and locker rooms. Today farmers go almost immediately at tempera- butcher's price and having the locker 
individual hands now Literally hun- to cold storage locker plants; rent tures held by gas between 15° and _ plant’s butcher cut and quick freeze it. 




















































dreds of privately or co-operatively lockers big enough to hold 250 pounds 30 F. below zero. Quality, flavor, And your meat can be cured prior 
q owned public ice-box companies are of meat or 6'2 cubic feet of any food and texture are all preserved. to smoking, the lard rendered for you, 
springing up on this continent to store for $10 a year. The plants quick After the meat is frozen solidly to and smoked meats provided. 
& our food against the future by means freeze their meat, slaughter animals, the bone it is placed in your locker. There will be 4,000 of these plants 
of gas refrigeration at $2. a head for cattle, $1.50 for hogs, For your $10 deposit each year you’ spread close to both sides of the 
The reason: costs are much less and 75¢ for sheep, render lard for 3c receive two keys, one to the food Canadian-American border at the end i 
to the housewife and the farmer a pound, and prepare and quick freeze storage plant and one to your locker, of 1940. A thousand of them were | 
Plants to freeze food for the public, vegetables or fruits for 2%. to 3c a and the right to borrow an overcoat built in 1939. Gas is used at most of 
whether farmers who belong to a beef pound. from the rack inside so you won’t them for lard rendering, smoking ' 
ring o1 ty wives who shop at mar- When meat or food which you bring catch cold getting your food out of meats, hot water heating, for com- 
You’re sure to find the stove you want at kets twice a week and corner gro- into these plants has been placed in’ the locker room, where gas keeps it fortable space heating, but above all | 
if Simpson’s- the selection is so wide and varied! ries the rest of the time, took years’ the chill room and then aged prop- at 0° F. for clean, silent, permanent refrigera- 
ft : : . to establish themselves mainly be- erly, it is cut into family size portions Almost three quarters of these’ tion without moving parts. 
[here are new, streamlined models, with iuse processes of refrige ration had Public iceboxes located in the city 
Par smooth, easy-to-keep-clean surfaces, to suit every am tel de cloned will probably differ from rural plants ( 
requirement and every budget. And note: pur- in having a central butchering and 
chasers in the Toronto delivery area may buy | Quick Freesin rendering plant which will do the 
stoves on Simpson’s special Home Lovers’ Club ul g work for housewives whose lockers 
; Plan with no down payment and no extra Best freezing process is ice-cold will be near them in various parts of 
charges. 10 equal monthly payments begin onc | ehtning which has been used for the the city 
month after date of purchase. Visit the Stove ist three years. It is called “quick ° > 
Department on Simpson’s sixth floor, today! | freezing” and is the basis of the pres- Gas-Fired Boilers 
See the latest models in the following popular ent froz n foods bag eer i Whi ee = Small, gas-fired, automatically con- ' 
makes: eae ae a a % Toe os a trolled high pressure boilers supplying 
| eee ee nr ene oe ee steam to a steam-jacketed kettle cap- 
1} fragments of ice which do not break . : wae s : 
| . | seh, ‘Meigen wits of the vewcs able of rendering up to 75 gallons of \ 
GURNEY bs % Rouetets ot ovdinary -sigi lard per batch, are being built for 
s i ; ; these little 100 to 600 locker public 
it ordinary rate, do rupture 


iceboxes serving towns from 3,000 to 
15,000 people. It takes about 4 hours 
to render a batch of lard, which is then 
divided and placed in containers in the 
lockers of the customers who provided 
the fat from which it was taken 


& 

® FINDLAY ell walls because they are much 
irgel and jecomposition sets in 

® McCLARY 

& 

ae 


ipidly throughout the darkened, 
i, fruit. Pheasants originally 
i water-filled milk can ove! 





twenty vears ago came out of the ice > ‘ 
oe he Ne ‘ Operators of automatically controlled 
EWEL | three or four months later fresh but F 
; ae gas plants start to render lard at 
slightly tough With newer methods 





night, lock up the doors, go home, 
and return next morning to find the 
lard properly rendered. 

If the steam-jacketed kettle is 


refrigeration this whole new 


MOFFAT 


idustry is on the boom 









farmers don’t have foods that 

















are ample, varied, palatable, cheap : ‘ : 
' os made of stainless steel, aluminum or 
ind available all year round, in spite wd n al he tant: 860 ld 
‘ ‘ ‘ pots at ‘ ‘ ‘i . copper, Ca also be sec or scald- 
the fact that they raise foods. They COLD STORAGE LOCKER plant at Strathmore, Alta., which gives residents a dtetias ft S trate the as ie 
. . : . f atever ‘es ‘ults e ome 
an’t keep what they raise. of that district the benefits of fresh vegetables, fruits and meats all the year. = 


customers of the public icebox bring 

SSS COUin, prior to their quick freezing. This 
method of preserving fresh fruits 

and vegetables is becoming so popu- 

lar that cellar storage of pickle and 

— — _ a oetaaonscinessorsnanesy preserve bottles is no longer neces- 
ae sary. The only work to be done is 
the ordering of the fruit and vege- 

tables. The gas operated public ice- 











box takes care of the rest. Women ‘ 
who live in apartments and have no 
storage space are responsible for the 
success of public iceboxes. 

‘ 


Other Gas Uses 


Use of gas in smoking meats is not 
new, for meat packing plants have 
used it for years. In these smaller 
smokehouses of food storage plants, 
ham and bacon are the meats mainly 
smoked, and a smokehouse with a 
capacity of 65 hams or 75 slabs of 
bacon meets the requirements of a 
thousand locker plant 

Gas is sold to public iceboxes at 
about 20c per therm 

Automatic gas fired storage water 
heaters are used for cleansing thie 
knives, containers, and other equi; 


ment, which insures cleanliness neces 


Enables these two Alberta Utilities |» 0.2% (cer nen 


Gas fired space heaters maintain 

* o oe oe oe the reception rooms of locker plants 

to Maintain their Leadershi in at comfortable temperatures summer 

and winter for the additional business 

transacted by farmers and housewives 

the Canadian Gas Industry who come and go as they please to 
eee2e2ee8e : 

replenish or remove their food stocks 

for the family’s supper or week-end 

Fresh-frozen meat and fresh fruit and 

vegetables cost them half the price at 






















Territories—These two Companies distribute Natural Gas any time that they would in season 
and much less than the out-of-season 

to the Cities of Edmonton, Calgary and Lethbridge, and to prices of the rest of the year. 
ee ; g They don't have to wait for prices 
24 towns and smaller communities. Combined population to come down to achieve a perman- 


ently healthy diet. 

Two of the reasons behind this 
$40,000,000 industry: 

It costs only about $10,000 to set up 
such a plant. 

And few of them when set up have 
any empty lockers on their hands 
the existing 1,000 miles of mains. Most have waiting lists of customers 
The risks are small since consumers 
themselves carry the inventory of 


Sales—Last year 36,747 consumers used 10,479,127,000 cubic fromm foods. 


feet of Natural Gas—the equivalent of 763,942 tons of coal. 


aggregates over 200,000. 


Consumers —lIn the area served the Companies distribute 


Natural Gas to 80 per cent of their possible customers along 


Rates—The Natural Gas has a high B.T.U. content and is dis- 


tributed at rates which are among the lowest on the Con- 







tinent. The average being 30.18 cents per M.C-F. for all 


classes of consumers, and as low as 16 cents for industrial use. 


CANADIAN WESTERN NATURAL GAS, 
LICHT, HEAT AND POWER CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE CALGARY 






NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE EDMONTON 







NO MORE CANNING! You buy 
your fruits and vegetables at the peak 
of the season, place them in your cold 
storage locker, and enjoy them, fresh 
and unspoiled, when the season is past. 
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Automatic Gas Controls 


T,HE progress of man _ has_ been 

marked by his search for greater 
relaxation and comfort, and more 
leisure time to enjoy the fruits of his 
toil. Progress in our century has pro- 
duced many wonderful and amazing 
discoveries to provide a fuller enjoy- 
ment of life. Everyone can think of 
scores of new discoveries, and devel- 
opments and improvements on pre- 
discoveries, whose mass_ production 
and consequent widespread distribu- 
tion has played a major part in 
raising our standard of enjoyment, 
comfort, and convenience. 

So too, in the field of heating, im- 
provements and new discoveries have 


made their ‘contribution to better 
living’. 

Man’s home is his castle! In his 
age-long struggle for existence he has 
sought consistently to enhance the 
surroundings of his domestic life. 
From early days, man’s home has 
been his source of inspiration and 
comfort, a place to which he may 


retire to repair his strength in relaxa- 
tion and leisure before going out again 
into the world in which he earns a 
living for himself and his family. 
Modern automatic gas heating today 
makes his home an even _ greater 
source of pleasure and comfort, be- 
cause one of early man’s’ major 
problems keeping himself and his 
family warm—has been removed. 
First, among primitive peoples, we 
had the outdoor fire, about which the 
hunter and his family gathered. Then 
came the blaze at the mouth of the 


~ YOU SAID IT 


MY FRIEND 





“I won’t be a fur- 
nace slave another 


winter.” 
a 


Heat your home with GAS 
get an estimate — no 
obligation. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS 
COMPANY 


Visit the Exhibit of 
Gas Home-Heating 


19 TORONTO STREET 
TORONTO 


cave, which was the first attempt at 
a home. A later step was the use of 
portable dwellings—tents—with open- 
ings at the top so that the fire, now 
moved inside, might throw off. its 
smoke and fumes. This was the first 
attempt at indoor heating. The only 
real improvement in this method for 
centuries, even after the building of 
solid stone and wood structures, was 
the invention of the fire-place and its 
attendant chimney. This method of 
keeping warm lasted until the stove 
(built out of stone, and later of iron,) 
was created. 

The invention of the stove involved 
the creating of artificial draft for 
keeping the fire alive and increasing 
the volume of heat. Stoves served 
our ancestors for a long period. 

During all this time, there was no 
thought of control as we think of it 
today, and very little attention was 
paid to the distribution of heat beyond 
the immediate surroundings of the 
stove itself, except that on occasions, 


the smoke pipe was run from the 
stove in a lower room through the 
ceiling to a loft or upper room. This 


pipe gave off a secondary heat which 
warmed the upper 

Then came the 
plant, placed in 
led from it 


chamber. 
furnace, or heating 
the basement. Pipes 
to the rooms of the struc- 


ture it heated. There still was little 
thought of control beyond draft and 
check dampers operated by hand 


The problem of holding the fire down 


at night was solved by banking with 
ashes or coal and by closing the draft 
damper allowing 
drop and necessitating morning rising 


in ¢ 


temperature s to 


old and discomfort 


The Trend to Gas 


The development of h water and 
steam pl 
with 


furnace of our 


ints was 





dent the hot air 


forebears. There are 


references in history t 

vith hot water or st 

Grecian and Roman « 

tempering water in I 

but these efforts bor ttle relation 
even to our first hot water plants 
However, whether the method was hot 
air or hot water, any means of control 





to increase heat distribution or fuel 


economy was not thought of. Wood 














and coal were plentiful, labor to tend 
fires Was cheaj 
Coincident with industrial expansion 
came other forms of heating. Wood 
ecame scarce! d coal all but dis- 
placed this met f heating even 
n j Y st rS s Ns Tt aS \ »t 
ontr Ss i oped, this allow 
fe a quick expans {f gas heating 
H € S 4 fuel whi Vas aSiLy 
handled and did not requir fu 
storage The widespread el- 
yment ut Za n of gas has been 
paralleled by a simila r 
gas heating ntrols for t 
ration. A 1 gas ating s 
react the most advanced stages, du 


“YOU MEAN IT’LL LAST 
TILL 'M GROWN UP?” 


Grown up days seem a long way off 
to small Johnnie. But when he is 
grown up that “Monel” Hot Water 
Tank will still be giving good service. 
You see, “Monel” is a solid metal 
that can’t rust. That’s why a “Monel” 
tank will outlast several cheaper 
tanks and pay for itself over and 


over again. 


In RUUD and WHITEHEAD Heaters 


A “Mone!” tank makes the best water 


heater still better. 


It ensures rust- 


free, sparkling water and eliminates 


a lot of costly service 


troubles. 


Today thousands of Ruud and 
Whitehead Gas Water Heaters are 
delivering better, more economical 
service because they are equipped 


with “Mone!” tanks 


é ¢ 


HOT WATER TANKS 


WHITEHEAD METAL PRODUCTS CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, 25 King Se w 


Toronto 


4 Swbssdiary 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMIT ED 








to the assurance, by means of auto- 
matic controls, that the gas is admitted 
to the furnace, ignited, and consequent 
heat supplied as required. 

So largely are controls a part of the 
modern gas heating plant, that most 
manufacturers consider them _ as 
equipment to be installed as a unit 
system with the gas heating plant. 
Today, there is a control system de- 
signed for every type of gas heating 
equipment. The only variation 
with the ultimate degree of comfort 
desired by the purchaser of the heat- 

z plant equipment. In fact, so much 
art of the modern heating plant is 
control system that a large 
tion of the consumer public is un- 
aware of what the controls are or 
what function they perform 


rests 


por- 


A Typical System 


Let us consider a typical system 
It is a forced warm air system, using 
either natural or manufactured gas, 
or a mixture of both In the living 


quarters will be modern 


thermostat of the numeral clock type, 


installed a 


ommonly called a ‘Chronotherm’. Its 


handsome, streamlined appearance 





harmonizes with any type of home 
furnishing from the commonplace to 
the most lavish, with equally pleasing 
effect Aside from controlling the 
room temperature ] 


I at a constant level 


and completely automatic 


providing 


control of the heating plant at all 
times, it is, in ad an attractive 
and efficient time - ng ac- 

irate time m self-starting 
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comfort tem- 
itures are desired As it 4 
set to shut at any desired time 
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Perfection 


fion. 


tion’. 


“Super - Speed Low - Tempera- 
ture’’ Oven Burner 


a 





The ‘'Princeton”’ 


requirements necessary 


a a a a 


(illustrated above) fulfils more than the 22 


to carry the official 


certainty 


appearance, 


When you buy your own new gas range, in 


sist on a model bearing the ‘'C.P Seal— 


your positive guarantee of Cooking Perfection 


Froai ny 


= ‘a = 
roauced 1 ~ a 


WESTON, ONT., CANADA. 


Certified Per- 
C. P. Seal 


This 


MOFFATS LIMITED 


beautiful mode] has a host of the famed Moffat features that make Cooking 


Today, the Moffat Roper ‘'C.P.”’ (Certified 
Performance) Gas Range is a demonstration 
of the result. It gives you ‘Cooking Perfec- 
In smart cleanliness, 
speed, economy and convenience, it is a 


dream that must be seen to be believed. 
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faster 
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CANADA’S CLIMATE DEMANDS 


designed Heating Units, that have stood the test over a period of years 


emcient, 


GAS-FIRED 
Heating Equipment 


Gas—The Pe rfect Fuel 


for Comfort in Heating 


ALL-GAS HEAT LIBERATES YOlL 


HOUSEHOLD HEATING CARES 


NHAT A COMFORT 
Cir ted Tempered Al 


BASEMENI 





“GOODCHEER” GAS CONVERSION BURNERS 
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“GOODCHEER” WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 
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THE JAMES STEWART MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


FACTORY: WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 
BUILDERS OF 


HEATING 


LQUIPMENT SINCE :245 
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Street Department 
Supplies 


74 





. Z HANDLE & 
LOCKING SLEEVE 


IN St og 











Shipment from Stock 


Goodman Stoppers 
Goodman Cylindri 
cal Stoppers 
Goodman-Peden 
Stoppers 
Gardner-Goodman 
Stoppers 


Gas Main Bags 
Rubber 


Gas Main Bags 
Canvas Covered 


Inflating Bulbs 
Gas Bag Pumps 


Pressure Gauges 


Gas Sampling Bags 


SAFETY GAS MAIN 
STOPPER COMPANY 


“U" Gauges—Port 
able and Sta 
tionary 


Service Cleaners 
Service Testers 
Joint Runners 


Service Plugs, 
Rubber 


Gas Main Plugs 

Soft Wood Plug: 

Pipe Cleaning 
Brushes 

Soap, Tape and 
Binding Tape 

Air Line Masks 





523 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
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sidered the faste 


and most eas 


Porcelain enamele: 
lined throughe 
is equipped withr 


pull-out oven racks 





tank steels, than 


Acetylene, 


important product. in 


Acetaldehy 


acetylene 


important 


removable Grid- 





range you've ever seen. 


she wants it! 


When not in use, your 
enamel topped working 
you have a cooking-top 
cooking operations at the same time. It has a SIX BURNER 


« apacity . None of the cooking top is waste Space. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


cooking in Women’s gams come from it 
homes in example in a Canadian industry of 745 
ompanties sees ts parts ot 
oal, is svorid passed on in the processing 
just about everything every 
ine : : 2 
From just one olefine, isobuty! 
sho ’ 
iifferent items ar fabricated 


Liquid or solid, in the new 


from i 


blue flame makes 


{ 


for cut 


making Natural gas with a composition 
LOO carbon dioxide makes 
ven ~ for your cockta glasses 
Viny Hydrogen's ends are poles 
e ex cutting or welding gun steel 
natior ng Crisco and other fats from 
ent s etable oil for mother 


But v hydrogenating ne 
this i set of aviation gasolines and 
ints merges 
the Ammonia for natural gas eithe 
rs tilizes a farmer's soil or kee} 
mbers —- ts he grows cold and good 
! ils etrigerant 
in Acetvlene again gives the carbon 
zas power army dry cells sent out by 
etones Red Cross for flashlights winking 
British blackouts Butadiene 
u ther synthetic rubber. Isobutylene 
l \ g owered auto fuel 


@ This unique McClary Gas Range packs more convenience 
and utility into 36 inches of kitchen floor space than any 


That’s why, when a woman sees it 


range serves as a smooth, porcelain- 
surface. Lift that coverall top and 
that will accommodate five or more 


! 


We can only highlight the 
more important features of this 
new McClary in this advertise- 
ment. You must see it— at your 
nearest McClary dealer’s—to 
appreciate its lustrous beauty, 
its many refinements. 


A Product of 
GENERAL STEEL WARES 
LIMITED 





t 


these names are unfamiliar to you, 
you are just that far behind the com- 
mon life and the new world which gas 
has been giving you for years 

Until the war began, there was no 
economic use of nitrogen from gas 
Nitrohydroxy compounds are now be- 
ing transformed by synthesis in Can- 
ada to make from natural gas high 
explosives for shells and cartridges to 
replace those lost in the Battle of 
France 

And for years the formation of 
oxides of nitrogen wasn’t being in- 
vestigated Research of direct nitra- 
tion of methane and ethane resulted 
by 1935 in successful nitrocompounds. 
When war began the reaction be- 
tween nitromethane and formaldehyde 
has been found to form a base which 
could be acted on by nitric acid to 


trinitrate, 


form nit nsobutyl slycerine 
in explosive more stable than TNT, 
with much lower freezing point, now 
entering heavily into the continuing 
Battle of Britain 

There are more of the beautiful, un- 
known names from the never-never 
ands of chemistry From toluene 
comes TNT itself,  trinitrotoluene. 
Dunsany would like that one. Cello- 
phane, thiokol, lumarith, polaroid are 
new world materials which have come 
into our ken and remained. Tetraethyl 
lead from gas is used in seven of each 
ten autos from here to the Rio 
Grande Ether alcohol fuels the tanks 
of Panze divisions. Methyl esters 
jope the wings of British airplanes 
Formaldehyde originates in gas and is 
mportant in the ultimate worth of 
every photograph taken over Ger- 


many 


A Raw Material 


For the cause of mercy there are 
inaesthetics from gas, chloroform, 
methylene chloride, ethyl chloride, 
liethyl ether. 

War in this new world makes gas 
in essential material Nitration of 
natural gas hydrocarbons means new 
chemical war industries for Alberta 
where natural gas is so plentiful 
There are chloronitrate compounds to 
tight rust and bugs on farmers’ acres 
And fatty acids providing cellulose 
esters for plastics for planes. Hy- 
iroxvlamine salts (sounds better than 
Adolf Hitler Platz) are flotation re- 
agents enabling our mining camps to 
set all time records this Veal for gold 
vields Between 1936 and 1940 the 
use of gas as an industrial fuel has 
only slightly increased, while as a 
chemical raw material it has 
quadrupled, 

When coal is burned in steelmaking, 
flue gases are formed. Anomalous is 
the position of these once wasted 
gases. Since war began the _ head- 
scratching about gas wastes is over. 
They have been researched to show 
important components for the attain- 
ment of striking results in the heat 
treatment of steels where special 
“weather,” or high-temperature chem- 
ical atmosphere is created to harden 
tools and dies 


Raw materials in these unburned 





gases: 
Hydro- Coke Oven Refinery Wet 
arbon (jas Gas Natural 
(yas 
Methane 29.6 41.6 87.0 
Ethane 1.0 i9.2 Ss 
Propane 0.1 17.0 2.6 
Hydrogen 56.7 1.4 


ustomed to cook's lan- 


Women ac 


guage about gas— the four layer cake 





baked without preheating, and coffee 
made over the stove top in six minutes 

are learning the above percentages 
these days, forgetting about peeking 
and poking at cakes, and taking war 
jobs as laboratory assistants probing 
gases 

Flue gases at 40 pounds pressure 
are piped to inflate rubber bags, re- 
placing steam in the curing of army 


auto tires 


Cities coping with “hard” water 
having too much lime are burning gas 
underwater to remove calcium Car- 
bonate by converting it to calcium 


bicarbonate 


No End in Sight 


Vancouver has an original disposi- 
tion of flue gases begun by a woman 
rhey are burned under boilers and the 
products of burning passed through 
ul ean t 


precipitate Magnesium 


compounds for war production 
There is no end in sight for the in- 

genious uses of gases 

Sometimes these advances are 

vorked out scientifically, but natural 

yas is such a plentiful storehouse of 


materials 





1at most of them are dis 
overed by accident and taken their 
laces in the new world spontaneously 
A Hamilton plant producing litho- 
graphed tin cans found that some 
quirk in gas chemistry made its light 
colors come up brightly and changed 
over its oil furnaces to gas. Inert flue 
gases are used in Toronto to cook 


irnish for plants working on torpedo 


The cracking of “saturated” gases 
to form unsaturated compounds which 
in then be converted into other 


emicals in the Var work Is a com 


mon process 


Cracked gases are used in heat treat 
ing the high carbon steels we send to 
sur airmen and sailors. Cracked liquid 
immonia produces stainless steel for 
loctors’ scalpels and dentists’ probes 

In the new world carbon and hydro 
gen in gas are reducing agents, chem- 


ically speaking 


should be able to reduce iron, copper 


In theory these gases 


ind lead from their respective ores 
when we badly need them. There are 
ast deposits of low grade ores which 


can’t be extracted by any scheme. 
Low grade magnetite or limonite such 
as the Indians once smeared on their 
faces as war paint have been powdered 
and blown into retorts to produce iron 
On a pilot scale the brain wave has 
worked. But everyone who has tried 
to do it as a business enterprise has 
failed. 


Aids Industry, Science 


One far western company with a 
pile of cinders applied such a natural 
gas reduction program in blue flame’s 
new world and made sponge iron which 
was later converted into useful steel 
rods and sheets Now the pile of 
cinders is gone and the process is no 
more. 

Germany just misses having a mon- 
opoly on potash. We have a consider- 
able amount of polyhalite which can 
be reduced by gas to permit separa- 
tion of its potash, magnesium, and 
calcium salts. 

Another division of chemical activity 
in the new world centered about gas 
is secret and cannot be told. Sulphur, 
a troublemaker forming several oxides 
is one of the mysteries which chemists 
are working to remove from gas. Their 
present success is slight, yet stems 
from the old codger who couldn't ex- 
plain how he pitched horseshoe ringers 
regularly “’less is uz fum thirty years 
o’ larnin’ how 

Chloropicrin is a valuable bug kille1 
on the nations large and small mech- 
anized farms. Last year it was too 
expensive to bother about. Nitrome- 
thane and other compounds make it 
available this year as one of the new 
world’s compensations when famine 
stalks two continents from Calais to 
China Synthetic developments based 
on nitromethane compounds have been 
difficult to arrive at hut are worth it 
The developers of the idea, like Brook 
and Humphrey, and William Murdock 
with his lathe--turned hard ‘“timmer” 
(wooden) hat for miners, have created 
a dynamic new branch of people's 
chemistry from gas. 


Blue Flame’s Decade 


This is the decade of the Chemical 
Era when blue flame comes into its 
own. Ten years ago we didn’t export 
acids, cobalt oxides and salts, drugs, 
fertilizers, paints, varnishes or soap o1 
sodium compounds. Canada wasn't 
nearly as highly developed from the 
chemical point of view. There are 745 
companies now making primary chem- 
icals without including processing 
plants. There will soon be a score mak- 
ing explosives and ammunition. Be- 
cause of chemistry 19,000 Canadians 
receive $25,000,000 a year and create 
wealth with a net value of $69,854,219. 
This complex of industries built 
around materials many of which are 
components of gas is entirely new 
since the last war and now renders us 
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New World of the Blue Flame 


resins and a new synthetic yarn 


just that much more prepared. Plastics 
from phenols and carbolic acid, syn- 
thetic fibres, wonder working sul- 
phanilamide, rayon, quick-drying 
paints, retort carbon used for dynamos 
and electric motors,—-these are the 
simple results of blue flame’s partici- 
pation in the Chemical Era. 

In each of them some part of gas 
has been employed as raw material 
and caused the simple product to blos- 
som into a beneficial industry. 

From laboratories employing a 
thousand gross of high temperature 
Bunsen and Tirrill burners the next 
stirrings of a whole new world at 
war are coming, 

Precise, controlled temperatures; 
“heavy” chemicals as sulphuric acid 
and hypochlorite of soda; handy chem- 
icals as innumerable plasticizers of 
unnamable things; these from gas are 
used in churches, taverns, pass across 
the women’s wear counters, run auto- 
mobiles, avert colic, change the color 
of your face or floor, treat your shoes, 
food. The principle of fact, of rigid 
inquiry as to what is and what is not, 
sustains science to make possible the 
continued search for truth in an old 
world where the wells of information 
are poisoned by censorship and _ pro- 
paganda. 

Through it all the blue flame con- 
tinues to burn. Economy, low service 
cost, and cleanliness have been ad- 
vanced by gas along a wide sector of 
our daily lives. 


THREE GUESSES . 


NO-NO-WES 


Sa 





“There’s the solution 
—ll heat my home 
with GAS.” 


Get an estimate of the cost 
—no obligation. 


Heat your home with gas. 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS 
COMPANY 


Visit the Exhibit of 
Gas Home-Heating 


19 TORONTO STREET 
TORONTO ‘ 








EA PLEASURE 
1 ANDITSA 


CLARE JEWEL 
Too! 


HE convenience, speed and dependability of the 
new CLARE JEWEL Gas Ranges are making more 
new friends every day for the name that Cana- 
dian women have known and trusted for over 
85 years. See the smart new models at your 
dealer's or gas company’s showrooms 


CLARE» JEWEL 
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How Gas Makes the 


Desert 


JRNGLAND uses “gas baggies” be- 
cause of the war. Across the ter- 
restrial span in California, more than 
17,700 acres of desert bloom with large 
permanent mechanized farms made 
possible because of the presence of 
natural gas as an engine fuel. 

This spread between motor travel 
and irrigation is typical of the distance 
gas has covered in the last two years. 
Necessity and continuous research are 
the continuous factors in its progress. 

Forty years ago in the valley of the 
Pecos River, made famous by the 
rootin’, shootin’ Pecos Kid, artesian 
water vital to Southern California 
farming was discovered. 

Artesia, New Mexico, a whole town, 
grew out of the settlements formed as 
gas made the desert bloom and turned 
wasteland into prosperous farms. 
Thriving centres of life sprang up in 
the valley, orchards were planted, and 
year after year more of the wasteland 
was drilled and put into cultivation 

Over a period of years many of the 
artesian wells began to lose their pres- 
sure. The water diminished and 
gradually the man-made green of the 
valley began to parch, dry up, and re- 
turn to the desert brown of its natural 
state. 

In 1929 the Pecos Valley Gas Com 
pany laid 41 miles of eight inch natural 
gas pipeline from gas fields east of 
Artesia and brought them into the 
valley. About this time farmers had 
discovered that pumping plants run by 
old automobile engines taken from 
wrecked cars and converted to run 
yn piped natural gas by means of ad- 
justed carburetors could be operated 
for an unbelievably low sum per acr 
The wells flowed in the winter, but 
not in the summer. By using natural 
gas to operate pumping engines, an 
unprofitable farm which was drying 
up from lack of water could be irri- 
gated very easily and desert trans- 
formed into large profitable acreage 


Cheap Operation 


One Waukesha gas engine, 95 h.p 
ised to lift water 115 feet delivers it 
at the rate of 15,000 gallons a minute 
The rainfall average in these parts is 
14 inches. For the past two years it 
has averaged 9 to 11 inches, and the 
difference between these amounts and 
the 24 inches necessary for successful 
farming has been made up by gas- 
yowered pumps. During 1939 this one 


plant irrigated 115 acres of cotton, 55 





of small grains, and 110 of alfalfa for 


i total 8 months’ gas bill of S777.58 


The cost per acre is $4 for alfalfa and 


S2 for small grains If water can be 
had at a depth of about 20 feet, these 
costs are cut in halt Total acreage 
inder cultivation in this area is 17,73 
icres Alfalfa and cotton crops are 


equally numerous here 

(Gas companies in the area declared a 
yas engine rate of LOO,OOU cubic feet 
for 40x 

Immediately customers began te 
come forward among the’ farmers 
On sixty miles of line 150 consumers 
were soon pumping with centrifugal 
turbines operated by two Dodge, two 
Chevrolet, nine Buick engines run- 
ning on natural gas. Due to the low 
first cost 21 Model B Ford engines 
ind 42 V-8 engines are also operating, 
together with two Lincoln Zephyrs. 
In the combined 9,500 h.p. there are 
also five Twin Cities, nine’ Inter- 
national, seven Hercules, seventeen 


Bloom 


Allis Chalmers, and 25 Waukesha en- 
gines. Most are equipped with valve 
oilers and natural gas carburetors, 
and many with oil baths on both the 
air and gas supply as well as oil filters. 
And most are automatic, entirely so, 
With cut-offs for low oil pressure, 
overheating, belt breakage, slippage, 
etc. The internal cooling system using 
Water pumped from the wells was re- 
placed after a short trial by water 
coils located so that the water pumped 
from the well cooled them. 

At present 120,000,000 cu. ft. are 
being consumed in this district, in the 
off-peak summer months from April 
to October. A total of 40,000 h.p. is 
gas-powered throughout southern Ca- 


lifornia. The uses of engines are 
spreading to cotton gins, and produc- 
tion of electric power. In Carlsbad, 


New Mexico, for instance, a 2,000 h.p. 
natural gas engine was installed at 
the power plant. There are about 
10,782 directly connected meters’ used 
by the customers for engine gas in 
this state. 


Efficient Gas 


An Ontario gas user, Kolbe Fish 
Co., of Port Dover, operated two 100 
h.p. Packard engines on natural gas, 
to make ice for the district and to 
store its fish catch. This company 
was using electricity, but drilled its 
own wells on its property, piped gas 
to the engines, merely adjusted car- 
buretion, and has been using naturai 
gas power ever since. 

Where gas utilities have thousands 
of customers, they service the en- 
gines in their district free of charge. 
Alberta, for instance, has irrigation 
problems matching those of California, 
and has much natural gas produced as 
the by-product of oil drilling. Free 
service constitutes anything that can 
be done in the field by the company 
from minor adjusting to complete 
verhauling, with the customer pay- 
ng for the parts and any work that 
can’t be done in the field, such as the 
reboring of cylinders, regrinding of 
pistons. The approximate cost of this 
free service is 2'2c. per thousand 
cubic feet of gas. 

The California service plan oper- 
ates engines from 5 to 400 h.p., and 
averages engines 80 h.p. in size. Serv- 
ice engineers making from $200 to $225 
a month each take care of from 
6,000 to 10,000 h.p. on regular district 
routes, 

For engines powered by natural 
gas over a period of 20 years, the total 
maintenance cost has averaged: 

Perhp Per Mcf 
Service cost to gas utility $0.59 $0.025 


Parts cost to consumer 0.30 0.012 


O89 0.037 


Latest vertical multi-cylinder en- 
zines cut these costs in two. 

rime spent on engine service has 
been worked out for natural gas 


power over the space of years as: 


General overhaul $55.58 
General inspection 138 

Valves 6.17 
Bearings 5.97 
Ignition 1.09 
Cooling water system 3.88 
Gaskets 78 
Lubrication system 52 
Power take-off 1.18 
Timing gears 1.05 
Rings 0.63 


Gas's Growing Generation 


Bors and girls now entering schoo! 
7 will swell the ranks of wartime 
zraduates who have already been 

ouring into the intricate affairs ol 
vartime on the home front at the rate 
f 200 a week in Ontario. 

War industries alone have re- 
juested the training of 1,475 yvoung 
Movs and girls whom they will need 
shortly. 

Young men and women are itching 
» leave university Bunsen burners, 
pply what they have learned, and be 
iseful as the var ove! Britain 
ncreases. 

And well they may be _ restless! 
\fter years of shattering unemploy- 
nent, the flood is on. Industry is 
irafting architects, mechanics. Elec- 
'ricians, painters, engineers, metal- 
urgists, draughtsmen, designers and 
hemists are needed. The army wants 
loctors, dentists, carpenters, builders 
rls are studying gas temperatures 
nd fuel composition to make muni- 
ions, are nursing, filing, farming, 
ooking and canning, inspecting and 
esting war materials 

Boom in the use of gas across this 
iominion has come about through the 
lucation of these youngsters. Gas 

the fastest fuel with which they 
re familiar. In high schools, tech- 
cal and vocational classes, girls have 
arned to cook with gas, have served 

the teachers’ lunchrooms, learned 
gas refrigeration of foods and 
ood banks. Boys. and girls training 
nN machine shop practice, use gas 
xtensively for heating and for the 


‘reatment of steels The kasenit pro- 


ess, cyanide process, and pack- 
irdening process of case-hardening 
iil employ gas. Minerals are assayed 
ith it 
Gas is such an all enveloping sub 
ct when it comes to everyday use 
hat this democracy impresses the use 
it on its youngsters over a period 
{ 13 years, from the time they enter 
ndergarten until they're able to 


Navigate at 17 It is a statement of 





GAS ON THE JOB—A member of the 

Women's Auxiliary of the Royal Rezi- 

ment preparing soup on a gas range at 

Exhibition Park, Toronto. Notice the 

Ruud Monel automatic water heater in 
the background. 


bald fact that no single person knows 
everything gas can do Mr. Chantler, 
teacher at Toronto's Danforth Tech- 
nical School, has a collection of 500 
by-products of the gas industry In 
England they know some 2,000 

rhe largest English-speaking Board 
of Education in Canada uses gas in 
143 public schools and 34 high schools 
As well it is used in 39 separate 
schools. Mains of the Consumers’ Gas 
Co., of Toronto, extend about the citys 
west from Port Credit to Scarboro 
Collegiate in the east and from 
Centre Island across Toronto Bay and 
north through the city to Steele's 
Corners 

The thousands of boys and girls who 
use gas in its many new forms know 
more about it than their parents do 
because they were brought up with 
it. They have it fresh in their heads 
from a new sort of education 
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WAT 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY —lots and 


lots of hot water for you and your family to 
enjoy! That's true comfort. And, this hot water 


can be yours, if you are a gas user, for as little as 
$2.20 a month*. That's real economy. 


Your gas company’s special plan—the Combina- 
tion Rate ~-gives you a HOT-TOP automatic gas 
water heater and the gas to serve it, both for a 
small fixed monthly amount. 


You'll have no water heating problem when you 


heat water the HOT-TOP way for HOT-TOP is 


THE 





AUTOMATIC 


ER HEATING 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 220 A MONTH 


(Exclusive OF WAR SALES Tax) 





HEAT WATER 
the HOT-TOP way! 


entirely automatic ...a small gas flame keeps 
you supplied day and night with the hot water 
you need. The hot water is stored in a tank 
of gleaming “Monel” Metal, this keeps it 
crystal clear, always rust-free | 


Investigate now the merits of the Combination 
Rate HOT-!OP automatic water heater — 
remember there is no heater or tank to buy 
Why put off enjoying real Comfort and Economy 
in water heating when you can take advantage 
of this exceptional plan ? 
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NO HEATER 
OR TANK 
TO BUY 






NS 












*The $2.20 service will not suit ever 
home Let us advise you about th 
correct Combination Rate heater s 
that you know in advance what the 
monthly charge will be for your he 
water requirements 


TELEPHONE ADel. $221 


19 TORONTO STREET 
2532 YONGE STREET 
732 DANFORTH AVENUE 


enlists 
for 
Service 


All over Ontario, men and women are shaping their activities towards war-time service 
In industry, men are bending every effort to speed up needed supplies and munitions of 
war. In the home, women are practising economies, conserving food, seeking to do them 


job with heightened ethciency. 


Both in industry and in the home, over a large part of Ontario, men and women are be- 


ing aided in this war-time service by a powerful ally—GAS. 


Serving 95,000 Consumers 


In South-Western Ontario, some 60,000 domestic consumers and 


mans 
important industries are receiving natural gas through the pipe lines of 
the Union Gas Company of Canada and its wholly owned subsidiary 
companies, Windsor Gas Co., and City Gas Company ot London An 
other 35,000 receive natural or manufactured gas through its associated 


companies. 


400 Natural Gas Wells 


, . ant of seen 
Lnton Gas Company maintains and operates toore fan wo Natural va 


wells in South-Western Ontario, is constantly exploring for new sources, 
and is unrelenting in its policy of conservation and the building up ol 
reserves Thus an uninterrupted continuity of service is provided for 


gas users in the richest and most populous district of Canada 


Hermetically Sealed Pipes 


Through 2,000 miles of pipe line, varying trom 3° to 16° in diameter, 


hermetically sealed and under constant inspection, the gas is distributed 
across country and into homes and factories. In the course of 35 years, 
Union Gas Company, taking over companies which had been supplying 
manutactured gas for more than LOO years, has gradually developed and 


extended the supply of natural gas as well 


Gas in Peace and War 


Constant improvement of the mechanical tacilities which make gas 


available for heat and power have muluplied tts uses. It stands today 
i the most economical, efticrent and convenient of fuels As in peace 
time, sO NOW in war time, gas ts pertorming and will continue to per 


form an important nauonal service 


UNION GAS COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHATHAM, GAS 


Subsidiary Com panies 





Windsor Gas Co. Limited, Windsor 


City Gas Company of London, London 





ONTARIO 


1s sOC tate d ¢ om panties 





United Gas and Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Limited 
The United Suburban Gas Co. Limited 
The Wentworth Gas Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont 





Cacti ni oe eee 
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EATON’S presents 
A NEW GAS RANGE THAT'S 
COMPLETELY MODERN— 

















4 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM! 
i 4 ° 
‘ 
i 
: 
; : 
et ! 
i ' 
i 
bh, ONE OF THE MANY 
4} 
i i LETTERS FROM SATISFIED MODERN HOME Kitchen with gas range and refrigerator, left; cellar (right) has gas heat, air condi- 
bf , tioning, laundry dryer. 
Y HOT-TOP USERS... 
@ The new COMBINATION W * 
og ere oman Bites Budget 
month (exclusive of war sales 
tax) gives you the Ruud HOT 
oad boi Pnaag og eee acai Vf ARRIAGE is ve yn i ost- roperly yoked Most things the kitchen than they do of the meal 
you need around the house day 7 i inting basis irent Every square inch of a gas range is 
and night for a small fixed Men object that women don't get Your family eats ten pounds of tested these days to prevent that 
monthly sum. HOT-TOP delivers ijown t uses. Don’t take the pen fruit and vegetables a day when it is The range is encircled by a battery of 
clear, rust-free water because its ind paper and figure it it \ f it eing fed as it should be. Tons of thermometers which determine the 
Monel tank simply can’t rust So 1 ais this yntinent’s titans of f 1 in T vasted by improper’ temperature of walls, floor, and air 
guaranteed for 20 years terature 194 vrite it king, most of which isn’t your’ and prove that the insulation is keep- 
a od ie date esas th So okay, s settle the figures yur fault it the fault of your ing heat in the oven and out of the 
Com Rate heater ynce and for a stove air. 
Char | Armed th thes now Any stove over four years old isn’t Unscientific ovens cause meat 
S kelvy to be pro \ nsulated for shrinkage High temperature cook- 
s ago me thing ing is responsible By using low | 
5 S s S We Low temperature ooking is vour temperature roasting meat is saved; 
shar Ss iin source of saving when cooking and if low-priced cuts of meat are 
3 fAaxen-haired children in the garde fruits and vegetables. Get the penci ived it is possible to produce a meal 
We Le ee you s figure is four tons of food here’s a figure for him. The simmer S savoury and healthful, vet save 
as ry er fat ner veal Costing $460 yurner on the top of the range, work- ‘ven more in fuel costs than the next 4 
ure $2.20 ae Larg small, thin or fat, whet} ng on that 70 pounds of fruit and fivure in savings we give right here: 
| ih | t : ts. fist sparagus hops egetables per week, saves 15%. The Two 14-pound roasts of meat, iden- No. 460 
ZS in tomatoes. or steak n adult saving, at 7c. per pound for vege- tical cuts, boned and tied, were roast- 
iq 1 THE CONSUMERS’ eats a tor a1 i a quarte : ; tables, is about 53c. ea ‘h week. Which ed bv the Department of Home 
ES Ikny GAS COMPANY lost of it is either meats, fruits Means $27.56 a year. Economics of Ohio State University 
TK 19 Toronto Street ADelaide ret : Y <now about the Unscientific ovens cause a leak in One, cooked at 500 . lost 6% pounds 
sk 732 Danforth Ave. oo) ntent f raw vegetables our market basket by wasting heat. in shrinkage The other, cooked at RAN G E | 
UJ TT 2532 Yonge Street vec nd t f i being the medicine of Thousands of Canadian women are 230°, lost 1% pounds. A net loss of 
: a ' futur ft liet is right And using old stoves which heat more of 4% pounds due to improper cooking, 


| or a third of the meat. Now your 


Se * ® family’s average consumption rae * BEAUTY ! 4 KC¢ yN¢ MY ! 


pounds of meat and fish a week, 6 

ing meat at 35c. a pound, costs $3.50. * UTH ITY ! 4 V A] U ‘% 
At least half of it is cooked in the 4 e A 4 40 t 
e 7000 ove like e e j ¢] 

ae n. A good oven like bes cs “ - Here is the range that is designed for modern house- 

the new gas ranges saves 30% o 1is } 

g g ke | : 5 
San Li & $1.75, or about 58c. a week. Which keeping! It combines the utmost in economy and i 


ean a eavine of $90.18 « year. efficiency with beauty, convenience and a host of 








Your minimum food saving on both special features! Designed and built to a high standard s 
G H Oo Oo S E I H E N E W meats and vegetables, by using a good of excellence, it is an outstanding EATON value in the r 
gas oven, is close to $57.72 a year, moderate price field. We invite comparison with any ws 


or 16c. a day. There you are his other similarly priced range on the market! 
figure for food. Make him happy. 


" j ¢ war @% “1 5 ‘gc re" eB’ 1g: t} 
The thing a woman never can com i: EA 5 a RE: : . 
pute is the cost of labor around he: 
kitchen. During the past four years © New Harper Burners . . . speedy—economical—anti- ‘ 
gas ranges have installed automatic clog design A. G. A. approved. 
lighting on top burners, broiler and ; : . ‘ea 
eee : ® Hi-lo gas valves which give usual range from high 
oven; a large burner that is a third i Te 1 oiniietlinl « fl 
; es s w u e. 
faster; more efficient burners which :P ae ee ee ee 
® Closed top burners. 


eliminate the waste of time formerly 














































K i ¢ H E N E s E D G A S R A N G E taken by the cleaning and scouring of ® Porcelain enamel oven linings plus heavy insulation 
: t ¥ pots and pans. The oven broiler is of non-inflammable mineral wool. 
t ‘2 > ares i was f > » ° 
twice the area it was. And the oven ® Ground cast-iron oven bottoms for even heat dis- 
— preheats from eight to twelve min- (bution 
ae FULL PORCELAIN utes faster. Saving twenty minutes eA E h li 
a 4 e E 1 
eee Oe I ——- oT oe a day on two meals, a new range saves utomatic Flas lighter. 
siti’ T Pr, i anSIoN it Bright" PP (agave WRAP 120 hours a year in the kitchen, or © New type drawer broiler with ball-bearing rollers. 
¢ M {| AROUND $3 a month if your time is worth 30c. Oven heat control. 
BACK ? yuan : 3 T , — FRONT VENTING OVEN INSULA- an hour, Pee e Minute minder. 
NISTR N r Speed i ; No pipe showing 4 TION Retains Savings thus far amount to $93.72 
nserves floc ena era T 1 es Heat. Keeps The actual amount of money your Oven Space 16” x 20” x 13%”. 
4 ‘ ; Kitchen Cool kitchen wastes in time and food, if Floor Space Required 38'2” x 29'2” 
you have a range over four vears old! 
N K-8 , EATON 50 
RNER é ENAMELED OVEN with Non- : ; CASH % oD 
/ 4 Tilt Safety Stop Racks And Convenience! 
“ a. | PRICE 
* And your foods are not over-fried 
me “Dy, ya woing: tetiln irate ‘ta. THIS RANGE MAY BE PURCHASED ON EATON'S BUDGET PLAN 
: EVEN HEAT OVEN E oe d = i —- de _ yee TERMS IF DESIRED 
. mins ; ; P ser W » us 5 le a 
: k 4assuring perfect roasting é - bt ie , > a ta : : KE ATON'’S— Main Store Basement 
a ind baking results vear, 1e author o / American ae tenant a ee . = s 
: Doctor’s Odyssey” has travelled the EATON'S-College Street—Main Floor - 
world in the cause of medicine. + 
; a ° 
HIGH SPEED OVEN Especially during the past six years ¥: EATON Cc UMITsD 
a — BURNER Preheats to have stoves using gas been changed : 
EP 500° in 11 ae a by research. Burners light auto- 
. eee matically, and a regulator and filter 
has been’ provided that ensures a 
[GUARANTEED to main- against fluctuations in pressure which N th 
; tain low oven tempera- used to play hob with automatic e tan al ete rr O. R 
, ture of 250 indefinitely lighting. The smoke pipe has been i 
~~ LI 
removed. In the larger oven no car- ° ° 
. » eC: 
bon monoxide can be formed from Limite d 
SMOKELESS BROILER- cnitaillaa Wis a 
RGE R LL : partié irned gases. Among the ae — es — al 
NE | wi with ae a 8 — 550 range tests of the Canadian Gas LO MORROW AV oo” FORON I O li 
—~ grea uli-o roiler oO ‘ 
RA 7E ; Oe cnet fully Asso¢ lation are asbestos ‘chops 
MPARTMENT eas s Th (thermocouples) to record the speed ' e . 
Enameled i I ee 
it which broiler compartments heat Supplic rs of 
up . manufactured winds aimed ga 
an FRN OF Cc 


directly at top pilot lights . >» @ ae 

mechanical nose that’s keener than = 
the human sense of smell when it RKINS 

comes to detecting burning soli- Ot 

tary confinement for hours in an air- 


oir a 
‘ae G RN iv ( P. ( A AN ( tight steel chamber with detective : ; : . r os 
MY Built \ U E 44 43 C P S R E apparatus outside ... a curious, deli- English-T ype Radiant Gas Fires 


( Better) | NOT JUST 2 OR 3 SPECIAL FEATURES mim onions te ea wp Water Heaters - Ranges 


\\. Gath — but all the most advanced improvements Range doors get a. alam-bang test anid 
‘\ . . ’ The chassis takes a squeeze test with — 
S th combined in CANADA § MOST DESIRABLE GAS RANGE a 300 pound weight om top, and a Sundry Gas Appliances | 

















—¥ , 100 pound weight on the open oven 
A gas range really has to be good to win the coveted CP (Certified door Automatic temperature con 
Performance) Seal of the A.G.A.E.M. Yet this new Gurney passed trol means that the amount of heat 
with ease all of the 22 rigid tests imposed. provided over a set time must be @®— 


. -asured ri i ac ) one per 
A modern marvel of beauty and efficiency, convenience, and economy measured to a fraction of one pe 


e * 
cen f vour cooking to come out 
ster torifrdeiges fr St cer eee ee Monel, Lifet Servant 
proauct of 98 years of experience in stove building salted iad right One woman who has been one i e ime e 


' 
to cook with and a delight to own. using gas for thirty years, and who 


Check the outstanding features illustrated above but be sure also had an understanding husband, had \fODERN engineering together with improvement is the Automatic Sto! 











to see for yourself this gas range that “has everything’ her new range delivered two da ““ new fabrication techniques in age Water Heater. This imprové 
before last Christmas Using tem modern materials are two of the main’ ment, though long overdue, today en 
GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED—Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver perature control for the first time reasons for the astonishing develop- ables the public in Canada and th: 
she baked ten fruit cakes for Christ ments in industry during the last United States to enjoy the advantage 
mas, five at a time, and did her decade Certain achievements are and conveniences of a reliable supp! lar 
Christmas shopping on the afternoons very noticeable to the public, part:cu- of clean hot water. ge 
KITCHEN TESTED of the same two days larly the new streamlined trains built The engineering of a new type 0! Md 
Now that you've finally gotten the throughout with nickel alloy metals hot water tank made from a strong he 
figures for him, here’s one for you the efficient and durable modern = absolutely rust-proof metal has 
Three-quarters of all the work you motor car—the swift and reliable new brought this about. 
do as a housewife lies in cooking aircraft. In domestic appliances many As illustrated on another page 0! 
food, washing dishes and clothes, and products are going through this same this section, the main answer to this F 
keeping the house clean and warm. evolution problem was solved with Monel tanks 
Without automatic control of heat, One of the many domestic products rust-proof, corrosion-proof built 


there isn’t a moment to yourself. which have undergone remarkable to last a lifetime. 
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TORONTO, CANADA, AUGUST 31, 1940 


Canada's First Experiment in Monumental Road Making 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 





~ 


rNHAT portion of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way which extends between 
yrronto and Hamilton, and which 
is dedicated by Her Majesty herself 
iring her visit to Canada last year 
probably never wholly lose its 

' nular title of the Middle Road; for 
' ist of it was an old road before it 
ame a Queen's Way, and it is the 

‘ idle one of three roads between 
two neighboring cities But the 





EFT. Tea on the terrace of the new 
staurant run by the Ontario Government 
der the shadow of Brock’s Monument, at 
1eenston Heights. The affernoon boat from 
ronto is heading up the river towards the 
1eenston wharf. UPPER RIGHT. Inside the 
Ils of Fort Erie—Soldiers’ Quarters, with 
ntry in uniform. LOWER RIGHT. Moat 
te of reconstructed Fort Erie, with sentry 
1812 uniform. 





tion which has just been com- 
' ted and was last week rather 
etly thrown open to the _ public, 
which links Hamilton with the 

rk of paved roads in the vici- 

; t of the Niagara frontier, will 
inything but the Queen 

th Way It runs where no 

i ever ran before, and while its 





rse is actually a middle one be- 

en the incient road along the 

| of the lake and the equally 

‘N } ent and very winding one through 
J j msh\ t is Many generations since 
shore road was pounded to pieces 

urf and ceased to carry traffic 


oT snort isolated sections 





PPER LEFT. In ‘Navy Hall,’’ Niagara-on- 
{ he-Lake, were originally stored the spars and 
juipment of the British Navy for the fight- 
g ships on the Great Lakes. The first Gov- 
ernment of Upper Canada met within its 
ills. The original timber walls have been 
rrounded with stone in order to preserve 
them for all time; the interior is much as it 
as in 1812 LOWER LEFT. Ancient gun 
d gun platform, and one of the recon- 
tructed log houses, fitted up in the style of 
Officers’ Quarters of 1812, in Fort George, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. RIGHT. The new Gov- 
nment Restaurant on Queenston Heights, 
with Brock’s Monument to the left 





speedway, free from anything to 
nt the motorist from making 


ice suits him and his car 


except two 


- > 


ied with viaducts. As there 





i right-of-way there are hardly; 4 a 5 : = ‘ 
rights of entry to the Way from se 5 +h n 
ite property abutting on it, and ] a besides + . 
nes are not being created. The - rig": ee oer aeaaae eee 
wNY goes around and not through the _ : . , 


Catharines, which, with a 


sing recognition of the proper 





JPPER LEFT. West of Henley is the Martin- 

le Traffic Circle and Bridge, and the ‘‘Keep 

tt the Boulevard’’ signs are up already, 

hough the grass was only seeded a few 

lays ago. Note the width of the traffic lanes 

i the boulevard, the spacious allowance at 

the side, and the efficient drainage. UPPER 

RIGHT. It takes a big concrete mixer to fill 

these huge areas of road surface. LOWER 

LEFT. On the Queen Elizabeth Way — the 

only highway lighted on this generous scale 

the only one whose government owns 

2 the water-power which produces the 

lighting — a cloverleaf is quite a show at 

ht. LOWER RIGHT. The Henley Bridge 

: St. Catharines carries the Queen Eliza- 

h Way over the scene of the annual re- 

gattas which are the chief feature of the 
Conadian sculling and canoeing year 


| 





tionship between a centre of 
ition and an express highway 
lared itself pleased with the 

rement 
of the Wavy is as straight as 


w, and the few curves are of 
iormous radius that they do 


ill for any slackening of speed 


— 
| IERE are no perceptible grades 
\ boulevard, which is already 


. grassed and treed and is in most 


rj 
Piisicciiemaaaisaieas 


aisseeiek. es aS wide as one of the traffi 

es, runs between the eastbound 
a vestbound roadways. The outer 
lers will probably not be treed 
ost of the territory traversed is 


ind, and it is thought wise not 
atic Sto! 
imprové 
today e! 
1 and thr 
dvantag* 
ble supp! 


LEFT. The Henley Bridge is far from being a 
detriment to the lovely tree-embowered river 
teaches where the regattas are held. RIGHT 
Even in the fairly flat Niagara Peninsula fruit- 
lands, quite a bit of blasting was necessary to 
Get the kind of grades that the Hon. T. B 


Ww type 0 McQuesten likes for his main highways. And 
a strong he likes them to run straight, too 
etal ha 
od * 
: g 
r page o! reen off the famous orchard f 
er to thi SOmMs from the view of the 
onel tanks eler 
of built he joining of this and the Middls 


i on the north side of the lake 


Continued on Page 24) 
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LET US 
SEND YOU 


“MUSIC #4 
CANADIAN 
CHILDREN 


This pamphlet, 

by Canada’s 
outstanding School 
of Music, outlines for 
parents the value of a musical education 
for their children, as a source of future 
profit and pleasure. It discusses the advan- 
tages of examinations and many other 
important points. Send for your copy now! 


EXAMINATION SYLLABUS 
covering requirements for Midwinter and 
Midsummer examinations, will be sent to 
any address on request. 



















] AST week at the Prom concert 
i 





del Gracioso.” 


tave de e title “Mi s.” Eac 
EU Tea st indent ea a ian 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





First Hearing In Canada of Ravel Work 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


in 

Varsity Arena Reginald Stewart 
gave what is believed to be the first 
performance in Canada of an early 
work by Maurice Ravel; an Aubade 
or Waking Song entitled ‘“Aborado 
It was originally one 
of five tone-poems composed for the 


pianoforte in 1905 and grouped by 
*h 


l- 


group humor- 


CONSERVATORY |e ee 


TAS eT 
oF TORONTO 


Apaches” with which Ravel was % 
When first pe 


OTS LES 


Principol—SIR ERNEST MACMILLAN 
135 College Street, Toronto, Ontario 


that time associated 








1 
ioOng 






hissed by 





ism. Of the five 


formed in Paris by the composer’s life- 
riend, the Spanish pianist Ri 


cardo Vines, the suite was violently 
listeners allergic to modern- 
movements “Aborado 


del Gracioso” proved the most popular 





SEASICK REMEDY 










O ] } 
ersi and in after years Ravel made th 
orchestral setting, played by Mr 

=f 


Stewart Times change in music as 


n evervthing else. Instead of hissing, 

Prevents nausea when bus | , Toronto audience, not too sophisti- 
traveling. Recommended ited, applauded wildly It is indeed 

; t pI : 

for adults and children. nites ; ; d bewitching, 
Spanist and about as 

tric hestra could 

ttamnt | wac nterpreted with 

in-cut effici- 


Oriental 


oe troy nd mus ins W ad- 

Cream mirable in Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B 
ee ee minor, scored for strings and flutes 

: T+ . } t movements based 

gives a flower-like I is eight s novemer Se : 
complexion for this n ancient dance forms, and some 0 
important occasion. the harmonic devices are as neat as 
Will not disappoint. they al iptivating. Mr. Stewart 

- Wohi f hb, Rachel, Sun-lan a a “ 


mulat 





ymb on th 


satisfying substance 


Gardens Her rr adle ey ire so warm tha 
Designed soprano some day. On 


more appea:ing renderin 


@ Constructed the Gavotte from Massenet’ 


Ss rFAUS 
~ i et 
S tat 
S Ss W = 
ind Bizet’s “Suite 
Nrlés 
| nieat Ss S is -known 
T h 
i T Mar rs ni gn 
cal steners 
E 1 vith er 
g S I y Li¢ persol a 
fame has been made 


ne few young 
‘ h ming 
of charming 


t 


she may develop into a dramatic 
could not have 


5 


s 
oa 5 In rroup of lyrics with 

y i i Ail al ba 4 4} i aS 
Planted Gwendolyn W ams at the piano, she 
S i distinction and finesse, especi- 


Estimates submitted 


t 


It was a tactical error to sing so grué 
The SHERIDAN some 1 number! as Strickland 
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NURSERIES Limited || O88 oom 90m other 


<’s “Doll’s Lullaby” 


s 


Always be an England’ Evidently 

Head Office: 4 St. Thomas St Toronto 5 \fice Manners understands the art of 
Montreal Sales: 5895 Cote des Neiges Road p 

e 





THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


For further information 









“A Schools Contribution” 


For over fifty years in the City of 
Toronto, keeping pace with changing 


groups which provide an atmosphere 
conducive to study and an environ- 
times, this School has been preparing ment where each student is led to 


young Canadians for the Universities, make the most of his potential ability 
Business, the Military and Civil New _ laboratory Naa hae 


Services. Here your boy and girl can and well-arranged study 
complete their education with that 
maximum of time-saving efficiency 
which these serious days demand now for the Fall Term, beginning 
Work is conducted in small tutorial Wednesday, September 4th. 


library, 
machines 


rooms. Registration should be made 


Principal, Registrar, 


R. G. McConochie, M.A., D.Paed., Robert L. Hunter 
MEISTERSCHAFT COLLEGE 


2 ST. CLAIR AVENUE EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


Trafalgar Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 

















One hundred acres of grounds. Courses, Speech and Drama- 
Pu ‘ ol to Honour Mat- tics. Swimming Pool, Gymna- 
riculatior Music, Art, Inter- sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
r Decoration, Handicrafts, Physical Education and Riding 
Household Science, Secretarial with Resident Mistresses. - 19 
Founded 


1874 For Prospectus write to Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D: 





Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 


A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens Wednesday, September lith 
Romar tees 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons 
(London, Eng.) 


Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 


Principals (London, Eng.) 





Alma College 


FOUNODEO ‘e777 
















ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well appointed 
buildings with Automatic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
Skating. Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, Interior 

Decoration and Handicrafts 


Write for prospectus. Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


High musical quality marks the 
series of programs which Goldman’s 
Band is giving at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. By general consent 
Edwin Franko Goldman is the suc- 
cessor to John Philip Sousa as con- 
ductor of the foremost concert band 
in America. It is a musical instru- 
ment of orchestral scope; and he him- 
self springs of a musical lineage. In 
days gone by his uncles, Sam Franko 
and Nahan Franko ranked among the 
foremost violinists of the United 
States and his mother Selma Franko 
was a fine musician. He is also by 
blood connected with Gustav and 
Victor Hollander, eminent European 
violinists and conductors of the last 
century. 

Mr. Goldman first became famous 
as a cornet soloist, pupil of the fam- 
ous virtuoso, Jules Levy, but it is not 
generally known that as a boy he was 
a pupil in composition of Antonin 
Dvorak. This was in the early nineties 
when the Bohemian composer Was 
Principal of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music in New York. Small 
wonder then that having, so to speak, 
lived with music since babyhood, Gold- 
man is today a musician to his finger 
tips. Though his hair is grey he is 
deceptively youthful in appearance. 
Few noting the briskness of his de- 
portment realize that he is 62 years 
old, and that his public career goes 
back to 1895 when he first became 
cornet soloist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where Nahan Franko 
was concert-master 


Massed Band Concerts 


Massed band concerts have been for 
years a feature of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition and of many other 
public functions in Canada. It is sur- 
prising to learn that such ensembles 
are less than 100 years old. By the 
time of the Crimean War, in 1855, 
most of the British line regiments, fol- 
lowing the example of the Coldstream 
Guards which established the first 
English military band in 1783, had 
bands of their own. Six of these were 
taken to the Crimea on active service. 
The conclusion of the war was cele- 
brated by a great review in London of 
returning troops and as a grand finale 
a performance of “God Save the 
Queen” by massed bands was ar- 
ranged,—the first occasion on which 
anything of the kind had been at- 
tempted in the British army. Unfor- 
tunately no rehearsal was provided; 
with the result that the National 
Anthem was played in six different 
keys and as many different arrange- 
ments. The official report says that 
the Commander-in-Chief, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, ‘‘commented un- 
favorably on the matter.” Obviously 
like his cousin, Queen Victoria, “he 
was not amused.” The fiasco had ex- 
cellent results however; the forma- 
tion of a military school of music fol- 
lowed, with the superb results we 
know today. The Duke of York, 
second son of George III, is generally 
regarded as the general responsible 
for instituting military bands in Eng- 
land. Over 200 years earlier Henry 
VIII established a band for state ban- 
quets and other occasions, comprising 
14 trumpets, 10 trombones, 4 drums, 4 
tambourines and 1 bagpipe. Occasion- 
ally stringed instruments were added. 
Years later Queen Elizabeth in effect- 
ing economies in the royal household 
cut the personnel to 10 trumpets, 6 
trombones and 1 bagpipe. During the 
Cromwellian era bands were held in 
small credit, but in 1685 Charles II 
authorized a choir of 12 oboes to be 
attached to the King’s Companies of 
Foot Guards, which in course of time 
became the Grenadier Guards of 
today. 

The latest addition to the service 
bands of Canada, The Royal Canadian 
Air Force Band, made its first impor- 
tant public appearance in Toronto in 
connection with the opening cere- 
monies of the British Empire Trade 
Building, C.N.E. Its headquarters are 
Trenton, Ont., and it numbers 50 per- 
formers, who play with excellent tone 
and expression. They are not full- 
time musicians, because all its per- 
sonnel are employed in various other 
duties in connection with the Trenton 
establishment Flight-Sergeant Coo- 
per, who was entrusted with the task 
of creating this band some months 
ago, has had his troubles in maintain- 
ing a full roster. Three times it has 
had to be reorganized, because of the 
transfer of musicians to airports in 
other parts of Canada. Of the original 
group with which he started some 
months ago only five remain, but it is 
hoped that the organization is at last 
on a permanent basis 


Notes and Comments 


The famous conductor, John Barbir- 
olli, is evidently in love with British 
Columbia He is still making Van- 
couver his headquarters ard has ar- 
ranged to conduct the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a great concert to 
be held for the benefit of the Canadian 
Red Cross on Sunday, Sept. 15th. A 
fortnight later he will come East to 
resume his duties as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra 

The Canadian pianist, Ellen Ballon, 
has been booked for a recital in New 
York on November 10th, which will 
be her first public appearance there in 
upwards of five years. Miss Ballon 





has given several recitals in Montreal 
for war purposes and a few weeks ago 
played under Sir Ernest MacMillan at 
a concert of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques de Montreal. 

The death in Italy at the age of 70 
of the famous tenor Alessandro Bonci, 
recalls the famous rivalry between 
himself and Enrico Caruso, which was 
at its height in the operatic circles of 
America 30 years ago. There was in 
truth little basis for rivalry because 
they were singers of contrasted type; 
Bonci an exquisite lyric singer, and 
Caruso, three years his junior, a robust 
tenor of immense voltage. Bonci al- 
Ways possessed more finesse and ex- 
celled as an interpreter of precious 
types of song for which Caruso’s voice 
was too heavy. Bonci fought shy of 
such roles as Manrico in “Il Trova- 
tore’ in which Caruso was peerless, 
but outshone his rival in such a role as 
Alfredo in “Traviata”. Bonci was un- 
doubtedly the finer artist, but Caruso, 
unapproachable in tonal dynamics, 
had the greater voice. Posterity has 
given the answer. Though he died 19 
years ago we still iaik of Caruso, 
whereas recollection of Bonci is re- 
vived only by his death. 

Beginning at Hamilton on Sept. 
2nd, the brilliant pianist Rex Battle 
will be associated with the concerts of 
the rollicking singing comedienne, 
Gracie Fields, under the auspices of 
the Canadian Navy League. Mr. 



























ANNE JAMISON appears as soloist 
with the Toronto Philharmonic Orches- 
tra next Thursday night in Varsity 
Arena. Born in Ireland, educated in 
Guelph, Ont., and now one of 
America’s most celebrated radio and 
concert sopranos, Miss Jamison has a 
host of admirers here, more than 6,000 
of whom greeted her on her first 
“Prom” appearance a year ago. 


Battle will play piano classics during 
the intervals when Miss Fields is rest- 
ing, and thus provide an effective con- 
trast. 

Percy Faith, Canadian composer 
and conductor, who has been famous 
on the national network since 1933, 
has at last been lured away from this 
country. He has been engaged for a 
popular orchestra at Chicago at a 
salary of $1,000 a week. His contract 
is for one year. Undoubtedly he is 
one of the most tasteful and adept 
arrangers to be found anywhere. He 
is but 32 but started his career as a 
boy-pianist with the Romanelli dance 
orchestra, over 15 years ago. 


War Suggestions 


RS. B. R. STRANGWAYS, 106 Hill- 

hurst Blvd., Toronto Send for 
Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Beverley 
Baxter to come to Canada. We need 
them. They could inspire Canada. 
They, free from party restraint, could 
frankly plead for Dominion-wide soli- 
darity in uncalculating devotion to the 
Empire’s cause. 

R. B. Inch, 360 Slater St., Ottawa, 
Ont.—The democracies must present 
a detailed democratic alternative to 
the Hitlerian plan. This is the biggest 
war job not yet adequately dealt with 
in Canada, and the specific suggestion 
is that a Minister of External Affairs 
be appointed who would hold no other 
Government post and would take as 
his principal job the organization of 
Canada’s contribution to the demo- 
cratic drive. It is only a relatively 
short time ago that the Department 
itself was organized under the wing 
of the Prime Minister. The time 
has come for the next stage in its 
development. 

Russell H. Gould, 32 Southwood 
Drive, Toronto—If a sufficient num- 
ber of people were to concentrate for 
a few minutes each day, at some set 
time, on transmitting a prophecy of 
his utter defeat to Adolf Hitler, the 
result might well be such an under- 
mining of the courage of the German 
dictator as to have a very real effect 
on the trend of the war. Those in- 
terested should select some = ap- 
propriate phrase such as “Hitler, you 
are beaten,” “Hitler can’t win,” or 
some other equally short and to the 
point. I leave to the experts the 
question whether these’ thoughts 
should be translated into German 
before transmission. 


Mrs. Jane Vance, 680 Spadina 
Avenue, Toronto—Canada’s war effort 
should include immediate dismissal of 
all civil servants who have. private 
means sufficient to keep them without 
working. The Government could then 
legislate against private concerns who 
employ young men and women who 
work merely to acquire luxuries. 

Harold Brooks, East Coulee, Alta. 
Owing to the problem of wheat stor- 
age and eventual disposition of our 
large stocks, a drive should be _ in- 
stituted for the increased use of wheat 
in every way in which cereals can be 
used. Corn and rice breakfast foods 
should be eliminated entirely. Apples, 
plums, apricots, peaches and other 
native fruits should take the place of 
foreign-grown fruits such as grape- 
fruit, oranges, lemons and bananas. 

Mrs. D. B. Shutt, 198 King St., 
Guelph, Ont. Canada cannot make 
war forcefully or make peace intelli- 
gently until she can apply force and 
intelligence to her own problems. The 
railway problem is the first. Put 
Prime Minister King and the heads 
of the C.N.R. and C.P.R. in a room 
and lock them up, as a jury is locked 
up, until they reach a settlement of 
this problem. 


4. J. HEWER, Simcoe, Ont.—Could 
not the phonograph record indus- 
try be utilized to put on record the 
necessary instructions for elementary 
drill, lectures on rifles, artillery, and 
other subjects of military necessity? 
At the Armouries, I see 25 men stand- 
ing about one gun and I hear young 
officers and N.C.O.’s quibbling about 
the proper words of command; the 
one who attended school last usually 
wins. Phonograph records, made by 
men chosen for both knowledge and 
voice, would insure that the instruc- 
tions were identical in all cases, and 
things would be standardized much 
more quickly The moving picture 
industry could aid in the same manner 
in the instruction regarding the 
movements of military machinery. 
Edward A. Watson, 2618 Yonge St., 
Toronto—Canadians should be urged 
to abstain from eating pie, cake and 


sweets for the duration of the war, 
also to eat more fruits and vegetables 
and to drink more milk. They should 
be urged to walk to and from work, 
or, if the distance is too far, to ride a 
bicycle. This would strengthen their 
bodies and the exercise would serve 
as a release from mental strain. Then 
when the opportunity comes for them 
to serve their country they will be in 
the best possible physical condition. 

S. O. Bradbeer, 69 Paisley Ave., 
South, Hamilton, Ont.—The National 
Defense Department is overlooking in 
its training scheme the brains of the 
1914-18 army. It has always been 
said that the brains of the British 
Empire's fighting forces were the 
warrant officers and N.C.O.’s. In the 
present set-up, these have been en- 
tirely overlooked, and preference 
given to arm-chair officers. The 
N.C.O.’s have been advised repeatedly 
that they are too old and their ser- 
vices are not required. This in spite 
of the fact that Canada spent thou- 
sands of dollars in training them as 
specialists in infantry drill, musketry, 
trench warfare, bombing, physical 
training, machine guns, and all kinds 
of military tactics. A three weeks’ 
refresher course would amply qualify 
them for the job of training the new 
soldiers. 


Mrs. R. H. Johnson, 820-25th Ave. 
N.W., Calgary, Alta. — Sell all this 
year’s surplus in wheat, eggs and but- 
ter to the Chinese Government on a 
long term basis, possibly 10 to 15 
years. A stronger China will put 
Japan more on the defensive and 
make her less of a menace to Great 
Britain and United States. This step 
would empty the elevators and stor- 
age plants for the 1941 crop. The 
effect on the morale of producers 
would be tremendous. The time of 
repayment from China would coincide 
with the period of greatest govern- 
ment financial strain in Canada. 


H. S. Wegg, K.C., 109 McKinnon 
Blidg., Toronto—We cannot afford to 
under-estimate the enemy’s moral 
equipment. Hitler is a zealot for the 
aggrandizement of Germany. This is 
for him an altruistic motive, and 
altruism is spiritual dynamite. Our 
only answer is a better and higher 
altruism. A passionate desire to make 
the world a better place to live in, not 
for ourselves but for everyone, will 
bring us to victory. We Canadians, 
lax and selfish in public matters, have 
not furnished a shining example of 
the true workings of democracy. Our 
present resolve must embody also a 
salutary determination, if we get 
another chance, to justify the demo- 
cratic idea and ‘make reason and the 
will of God” prevail in our land. 

Dr. E. A. Hardy, O.B.E., 124 Duplex 
Ave, Toronto—How can the spirit of 
Canada be brought to that white heat 
which sweeps all obstacles aside and 
concentrates every energy on the 
compelling task of winning the war? 
The answer lies in national leadership. 
The Canadian people as a whole are 
willing to render any service, make 
any sacrifice, which can be shown to 
them as their duty and their privilege. 
First of all, there should be messages, 
pointed and frequent, by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who should talk 
to the people at least once a week 
in a brief, inspirational message. 
These talks should be supplemented 
by messages in every province by the 
provincial prime ministers. The 
churches should be asked to inspire 
their people with devotion to the 
cause of justice and Christian civiliza- 
tion. There should be two phases to 
all these messages, the factual and 
the emotional. Let there be such a 
presentation of the British Empire 
its achievement and its mission, and 
Canada's part therein, as shall chal- 
lenge the imagination and stir the 
emotion of all our people. 


August 31, 1940 


New Walls 
and Ceilings 


Instead of Redecorating 


As a result of years of experi 
ence and research we have de- 
veloped processes to clean wall 
and ceiling decorations like new 
and the surface stays fresh and 
clean as when redecorated. With 
simplicity and unusual speed 
the work is carried out by our 
expertly trained men with prac- 
tically no muss or confusion. 

























Let us demonstrate the re- 
sults of this remarkable 
work on the walls of your 
home, church, club oy place 
of business and furnish an 
estimate 

A. TEOLIS 


112 Bond St., 
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PROMENADE 
VARSITY 
®S YMPHONY ARENA 
(Ventilated) 
®CONCERTS * 





Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


STEWART, Conductor 
ANNE 


JAMISON 


Celebrated Canadian Soprano 
THURS., SEPT. 5, 9 p.m. 


1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 
Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 








———————— 
ALEXANDRA 
NEW FALL SEASON! 
WEEK MON., SEPT. 2 MATINEES 


FRANK McCOY presents 


ETHEL 


BARRYMORE 


and Her Own Distinguished Company 
in Sheridan's Comedy of Manners 


“SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
SEAT Eves. at 8.30 
50c - $1- $1.50 
Mats. Wed.-Sat. 
50c - 75c - $1 


SALE 
THE 


KNOX 


OPEN 
SCHOOL 


A school of American ideals in a country 
of American traditions. College preparatory 
and accredited post graduate courses 
Medical secretarial, merchandising. Ex- 
ceptional training in art music and 
drama Picturesque country location on 
Otsego Lake. Year round sports program 
Ice carnival, horse shows. Catalog. 




































MRS. E RUSSELL HOUGHTON BOX S COOPERSTOWN NY 





1 Andrew's 


> 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 


Book of Views on request 


K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A., HEADMASTER 


PRONG. 

OLL 
Belleville 

**An Aid to Success” 


Co- Educational 


GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 
For Boys and For Girts and 
Young Men Young Women 
Courses Offered: 
Public, Lower, Middie School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 
Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 
Guided and Supervised Evening 
Study Periods 
Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 
Tilustrated prospectus on request. 
Early registration advisable. 








Announcements 


BIRTHS 


MARTIN—At Mount Hamilton Hi 
pital, Hamilton, Ont,, oo Saturday, Augu 
24, 1940, to Mr. and Mrs. Argue Marti 
a daughter 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Dr. and Mrs. Crawford C. McCullous 
of Fort William, announce the engag 
ment of their daughter, Isobel Crawtore 
to Dr. William James Reid, R.C.A M.A 
son of Dr. F, 1. and the late Mrs. Rett 
of Chatham, Ontario, the wedding to tak 
lace at Fort William, Saturday, Septen 

~ 7th, 1940, 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Reflections of a Very Wise Mind 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


MEMORY HOLD-THE-DOOR, an Auto- 
biography by John Buchan. Musson. 


$3.75. 
T IS entirely through 
this book, which contains the most 
reflections of a 


possible that 


mportant very wise 
mind upon the most vital personali- 
ties and questions of the age, Lord 
[weedsmuir will exercise an even 


greater influence upon the world now 
that he is dead than he did while he 
alive. I propose in this article 
merely to set down briefly a few of 
the revaluations which I think likely 


Was 


to be started as a result of his think- 
ing. 
First of all, for the pages which I 


im most anxious to see widely read 
n Canada. Those on the labor poli- 
ticians in the House of Commons head 
the list. True, they are British labor 
oliticians, for the book does not come 
iown to the period at Ottawa; but the 
ybservations will be just as valid for 
Canada when the Labor men who are 
eginning to into the House of 
Commons have had the same length 
if experience. For the ‘Labor intel- 
ectuals’” Buchan had little love 

‘drearily dogmatic” he calls them, and 


get 


vithout points of contact with the 
trade union men. But listen to him 
on the English union men: “They 


might be clumsy in handling dogmas, 
yut all their lives they had been in 
contact with and each of 
them was a master of a special knowl- 
edge. They were the most genuinely 
English thing in public life, with all 
the English foibles and virtues.” Their 


Scottish 


realities, 


labor colleagues were “more 
speculative and impulsive, better 
educated and better read. All of them 


vere my friends, but especially the 
(;lasgow contingent” including 
James Maxton. I am sorry Lord 


[l'weedsmuir did not live to see Clarie 
Gillis in the Canadian Commons and 

H. Millard leading an Ontario party. 
The book what I. think 
vill probably be the beginning of a 
adical public opinion 
ibout Ramsay MacDonald: ‘“‘The man 


contains also 


revision of 


vas principally a poet-—a poet who, 
ke Cecil Rhodes, had not the gift 


ff song. When his days of struggle 
vere over and he found himself in a 
high place, he did not quite know 


vhat to do with his power.” 


There is a new theory, interesting 
well as in Britain, about the 
ost generation.””. Many able young 
nen died in the war, it is true, but 
nany survived, and of these a great 
imber felt that they had done their 
hare of public service when fighting, 


ere as 


and 
own 


were entitled to return to their 
affairs. Buchan went through 
this stage himself, but recovered from 
it by 1926. It was closely associated 
with the desire for country life which 
seized so many of the ex-fighters at 
the close of the war. It has to be 
added, and Buchan makes this point 
also, that for the middle-class young 
men their private affairs—the mak- 
ing of a decent living and the found- 
ing of a family-—were, on the average, 
much more puzzling and absorbing 
in the ‘twenties than ever before. 
“The ordinary man was struggling 
with private problems so difficult that 


he had not time for public affairs.” 
(That condition of course did not 
reach North America until 1929.) 


3uchan’s father was afraid of noth- 
ing so much as finding himself in a 
majority. The same fear must have 
been why Buchan, entering politics in 
1911, became a Tory; for he admits 
that nine-tenths of his views were 
Liberal. But in Scotland victorious 
Liberalism had degenerated into com- 
placency, and its slogans into a tribal 
incantation, and “a youth in Scot- 
land who called himself a Tory was 
almost certain to be thinking about 
politics, and not merely cherishing a 
family loyalty.” The Liberals, he 
felt, had lost touch with the new reali- 
ties of the new era. If their sub- 
sequent fate is any criterion he was 
profoundly right. 

The book is of course beautifully 
written, with that poetic feeling for 
unusual word-values in which the 
Scot often shines. How perfect, for 
instance, is for the 


“shagginess” 


characteristic of North American 
landscape which first impresses the 
European! It is not untidiness be- 


cause it is natural, like a rough-haired 
And I greatly like “impercep- 
tion,” for the state of mind of poli- 
ticians who do not realize the nature 
of the world with which they deal; 
there is much imperception in Canada. 


dog. 


Produced in this country, the book 
is physically admirable in all but one 
impeccable proof-reading 
seems to be a luxury which this coun- 


respect; 


try cannot afford. On page 124 we 
should certainly read: “Today the 
word (Empire) is sadly tarnished,” 


not “the world,” which is meaningless 
in the context. On page 254 Alastair, 
John Buchan’s younger brother who 
died in the battle of Arras, is described 


as not cherishing his interests, which 
vere wider than those of the older 


brothers, which 


“without intensity,” 
should be “with our intensity.” 


The Small Puddle 


By J. V. 


Beetle 


$3.25. 


COUNTRY 
Hough. 


EDITOR, by Henry 
McClelland & Stewart. 


THIS is the 
and his wife, educated in the city, 
the Columbia School of 
who spent twenty years 
paper and made a suc- 
their lives. Apparently they 
without much excitement, ex- 
that provided by getting their 
aper to and distributing it 
ne of the merits of the book, in fact, 
s that it does not represent the life 
1f a country editor as thrilling. Appar- 
ntly the young were not 
rusaders. They were not burning to 
onvey new ideas to their readers. 
heir supreme ambition was to build 
ip a good country newspaper which 
vould be worthy of the Massachusetts 
ommunity that supported it, and for 
vhich evidently they have great re- 
pect. After 20 years’ work they found 


story of a young man 
graduates of 
Journalism, 

na country 
ess of 
ved 
ept 


press 


people 


that the circulation of the paper had 


nereased from a few hundreds to 2,700 
nd that it was providing them with 
comfortable, dignified living, in ex- 
hange for their unremitting atten- 
ion. We could have given a better 
pinion of the Vineyard Gazette if 


Unhappy 


McAREE 


Mr. Hough had published more selec- 
from it, and conveyed a more 
vivid idea of its general contents and 
appearance. What we found chiefly 
illuminating is the truth that prin- 
ciples and practises which are neces- 
sary in daily journalism are not only 
unnecessary but likely to be fatal to 
a successful weekly. Readers expect 
different things of their little country 
paper and will continue to subscribe 
to it year after year even if they are 
also readers of city dailies, provided 
the little paper gives them what they 
want. And certainly what they do 
not want is simply a weekly edition 
of a city tabloid. We learn also that 
in recent years, so engrossed have 
the manufacturers of all kinds of 
printing supplies been with city news- 
papers that they have not yet been 
able to make a single efficient piece of 
machinery for a country weekly. But 
we agree with Mr. Hough that there 
is a tendency toward the small town 
paper and that a well edited country 
weekly will produce adequate finan- 
cial rewards. The book is chiefly of 
interest to newspaper people, but the 
charm of its writing gives it a much 
wider appeal. 


tions 


Families 


BY W. S. MILNE 


(HE UNQUIET 


Kean Seymour 


FIELD, by Beatrice 
Macmillan, $2.75. 


‘Pus is another family chronicle. It 


traces the fortunes of the Sher- 
irds and the Vines, two families in 
irtnership in the Liverpool shipping 
rade, including slaving. The period 
vered is from 1720 to 1841, and five 
r six generations of Sherrards and 
nes are paraded before us. One of 
he children in 1818 says: “I think 
ir family is a dreadful muddle. I 
houldn’t think anybody ever had as 
iny cousins,” a sentiment in which 
im sure every reader who has suc- 
eded in struggling as far as that 
th them would concur. Just as 
On as begins to become inter- 
sted in one particular character, and 
ins to differentiate him from the 
k of Sherrards, Vines and col- 
iterals, he disappears from the story, 
nd one learns whether he died or ran 
vay or what not only by the casual 


one 


mversation of the next generation. 
ivinia, a splendid character, the 
mpses of whom are all too brief, 
anages to live to ninety-five, but 


en she does not succeed in giving 


the story that dominant figure which 


| needs to held it together. 


The main theme is the attempt 


some of the family make to put an 
end to the slave trade, on which the 
fortunes of most of the big shipping 
houses of Liverpool in the eighteenth 
century Few of them, how- 
ever, do anything but talk about it 
or write pamphlets, or attend meet- 
ings. Incidental to the story are the 
seven years’ war, the American revo- 
lution, the war of 1812, and, of course, 
the French revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars. Even in five hun- 
dred pages, however, these upheavals 
are treated rather in the fashion of 
condensed paragraphs from the stand- 
interpolated into the 
milestones in the 
progress of the tribes of Sherrards 
and Vines. Dr. Johnson, Wesley, 
Wilberforce, Cowper, Sheridan, Burke, 


rested 


ard histories, 


novel to serve as 


Mrs. Montagu, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Byron, Pitt, Fox are all used much 
in the same way. In other words, 


the book is neither a right history of 
the times nor a family chronicle pure 
and simple. Still less is it a novel 
dealing with the fortunes of a few 
individuals in which the reader is 
made to feel keenly interested. There 


is much good writing in it, much 
painstaking research, some admir- 
able character-drawing in miniature, 


but the saplings have crowded out the 


apr tem wert eee newer 


SATURDAY 


wo bere 





NIGHT 








THIS IS 


THE BABY 


PORCUPINE 


which is a feature. attraction in the 


Children’s Zoo at the C.N.E. 


big timber. Two tentative essays 
into melodrama, the trepanning of 
Richard, and the duel over Chardia, 
do not quite come off. Lavinia is the 
best thing in the story, which, on the 
whole, must be given more marks for 
intention and matter than for 
interest. 


Ballerina 


BY W. S. MILNE 


INTRUDE NO MORE, by 
Creed. Collins. $3.00. 


VALERIE HUNT'S father was a 
Bostonian Bostonian. He was 
known as the Old Brahmin. Valerie 
had two sisters and a brother, but she 
was somehow different from the rest 
of them, and ran away to become a 
dancer. When she is internationally 
famous, her father dies, and she re- 
turns home to Boston. She attempts to 
resume her place in the family, and 
for a while is successful in picking up 
the threads. The main part of the 
novel deals with Valerie’s attempt to 
adjust herself and its results. 
Although this is essentially the story 
of one person, the author has pre- 
sented a number of other characters of 
sufficient interest to stand out quite 
clearly, even in the presence of the 
glamorous Valerie. The plot is slight 
and unimportant, yet the characters 
are so well drawn that one becomes 
deeply concerned in all their doings 
as one reads, and breathes a sigh of 
relief when Valerie makes the right 


Virginia 





ZOO CONTEST 


HAVE taken animal 
photographs at the Children’s Zoo 


you your 


at the Canadian National Exhibition 
yet? SaturDAy NIGHT is offering two 


$15 and $10 respectively, 
and other prizes, some twenty in all, 
are being offered by various business 
houses, for the best photographs 
taken in the Children’s Zoo during the 
current Exhibition. 

Entry coupons and rules can be ob- 
tained at the Zoo, and were published 
in last week’s issue. There will be 
prizes in each of two the 
Snapshot class, for prints not exceed- 


prizes, of 


classes, 


ing four inches in one measurement 
and six inches in the other, and the 
Salon class for prints over those 


Prints must reach SATUR- 
office by 5 p.m. on 


dimensions. 
DAY NIGHT'S 
September 17. 





decision. The interplay of character 
on character is subtly and fascinating- 
ly depicted, and the writing is in- 
formed with sureness’ throughout. 
There is a blessed reticence, which is 
a quality to be thankful for in modern 
novels, and a sense of style. Most 
noteworthy is the feeling of peace 
the author has succeeded in conveying 
to the reader. Although the actual 
plot is slight, it is so developed that 
the interest mounts to the climax, 
which is a satisfying one. The descrip- 
tion of Valerie’s dancing at the Charity 
Ball is so right that it one 
breathless. I cannot remember ever 
reading a better description of a 
dancer, or even one as good. The in- 
cidental glimpses of the life of a 
dancer and the occasional critical 
commentary on the difference between 
ballet and ‘“‘modern” dancing are fas- 
cinating and illuminating. One feels 


leaves 


that Miss Creed could have given us 
much more of this had not her artistry 
kept it properly subordinate to the 
story. 


A reviewer has to read so many bad 
novels that one which is a little better 
than the usual run makes him inclined 
to pile on praise unduly. Neverthe- 
less, I think I'll take a chance on this 
one, and say that “Intrude No More” 
is one of the best novels I have read 
for some time, and beautiful 
and fascinating. I take pleasure in 
recommending it. 


Sincere 


Nazi Strain 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


INTO THI 
Stoddard. 


DARKNESS, by 


Collins. $3.50. 


Lothrop 


pus is the most authentic account 

yet available of conditions in Ger- 
many during the first few months of 
the war. Dr. Stoddard is scrupulous 
to avoid being influenced in any way 
by his feelings about the cause for 
which Germany is fighting or the na- 
ture of the German regime. Although 
he wrote the book after getting out 


of Germany, and therefore did not 
have to comply with the German 
censorship, he has maintained such 


a perfectly neutral attitude that he 
should have no difficulty in getting 
back into Germany after its publica- 


tion. Perusal of the book will do very 
little to assist in the development of 
hatred for the Germans, and may in- 
deed lead to a considerably increased 
opinion of their efficiency. Yet there 
are plenty of evidences of the terrific 
strain under which the Germans are 
working, and Dr. Stoddard apparently 
feels that a German victory is far 
from certain, and that a German de- 
feat may be followed by a deliberate 
attempt to destroy the whole struc- 
ture of European civilization. Dr. 
Stoddard finds that the Nazi regime 
has made possible a much closer social 
relationship between officers and men 
in the ranks of the German army, and 
thinks that this 
the common soldier is now a much bet- 
ter educated person than he was in 
the last In civil life he says that 
the bourgeoisie occupies prac- 
tically all the positions of influence 
in the state and the party and that the 
holders of these positions are often 
very rough and very uncouth indi- 
viduals. The effects of the blockade 
are apparently more mental than 
actually physical; sufficient food, and 
barely sufficient clothing, was obtain- 
able, but the getting of the supplies 
to which one is lawfully entitled in- 
volves much work and worry. 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


\ YE HAVE reached that state in 
which we are inclined to say that 
every detective story which has a list 


works well because 


war. 


lower 
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of characters printed in the « extr i It a difficu 
pages is a good one and ery st solves it 
that lacks this essential guide is th t straining I ity. It is 
failure. That is one reason recomm nded t readers 
so thoroughly enjoyed ‘Bermud: S¢ ff I etween a de- 
Burial” by C. Daly King (Collins $2 tective stor nd SS- iy 
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THE FILM PARADE 


Miss Austen's England - - Hitler's Germany 





T’S hard to 
for the screen 


Greer Gar 


say whe 
“Pride and Prejudice” 
son for her 
Ben- 
Jane 
pt, or 


should go to 
lovely performance as Elizabeth 
net, or to Aldous Huxley and 
Murfin who prepared the scr 








just to Jane Austen. On the 

it would seem to be Jane Austen’s 
picture, for apart from the rather 
bouncing intrusion of Mary Boland 
and one or two others, the picture 





is patterned as closely as possible on 


Miss Austen’s literate style and her 








precise yet elab ite wit 

It was fortunate that Aldous Hux- 
ley happened to be in Hollywood at 
the time the picture was in prepara- 
tion, since he combines a respect [ 
English letters with a shar} 
discernment of th 
take. It can alw: tak 
acterization and a_ sk 
narrative but it is more 








that it should have adapted itself so 
easily to Jane Austen’s malicious 
early Nineteenth Century dialogue 
The Austen dialogue, delivered almost 
intact, comes off wonderfully on the 
screen. The demure Miss Austen 
could purr and scratch with the best 
and the Lawks-a-mercy idiom does 
nothing to disguise an attitude 
towards her own sex so essentially 
hard-boiled that it might make even 
Miss Clare Boothe blench 

But with all 1 ve for 
snobs and prigs and scatterbrains Jane 
Austen knew how to create sound 
and genuine characte! Her Elizabet 
Bennet is certainly one of the mos 


charming feminine figures in all 


tion; and it is hard to imagine FE] 
beth played better than she is here 
Greer Garson seems to have every 


qualification for the role—galety, af- 
intelligence, 
beauty to make her 
able As for 
can 
handsome display of the sulks an 
rather stylized hauteur in the 
of Darcy is enough to the in- 
tention of the author to be effective 
Miss Austen after all put most of her 
her heroine and was 
her romantic hero 
than a fine stuffed 


fection, 


with just enough 
sharp wit accept- 
Olivier he 


Lawrence 


always be depended on for a 


) 
ciose 


loving care on 
content to write 
off as little more 
shirt of the period 


Apart from the principals “Pride 
and Prejudice” suffers to a certain 
extent from curious mistakes in cast- 
ing. Jane Austen’s Mrs. Bennet was 


a voluble fool but she was hardly the 
schizophrenic matron played here by 
Mary Boland. (You know Mary 
Boland’s matrons—this one is exactly 


like all the rest, minus a Peke on a 
string.) Edmund Gwenn, with his 
Stanley Baldwin-ish air of geniality, 
hardly suggested the sardonic Papa 
Bennet. The Austen Mr. Collins, too, 
was merely an excruciating bore, but 


Melville Cooper seemed determined to 





BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 
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Theatre, 
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irts \ S 1 
T S ss ~ 
t is 
As Ss f ays has 
Ss I st M. Rawley 
lanage I ya Alexandra 
Theatr f } f } ng eeks 
rhes t 1 John Barry n “My 
Dear Childre Katharine Hepburn 
n I Philadelphia Story,” Ger- 
trude Lawre n “Skylark,” “The 
Time of Y« Life” with Eddie Dowl- 
ng, “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 
Life With Father The Male 
An il DuBarry Was a Lady,” 
The Fifth Column “Hellzapoppin 
and “Too Many Girls Meanwhile, 
Frank McCoy, who so_ successfull) 


festival of fam- 
Roval 


produced the summer 
ous stars in famous plays at the 
Alexandra, is at present in New York 
completing casting arrangements for 
three plays which will tour Canada 
under his aegis this season “*hese 
will have Francis Lederer in “Autumn 
Crocus,” the lovely Margaret Banner- 


man in “April,” and the charming 
Helena Pickard (Lady Cedric Hard- 
vicke ! Barrie’s famed What 
Every Woman Knows 


epee 
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PORTS OF CALL 
A Water-Locked Paradise 


BY L. B. CALNAN 
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-CF A FARM and now just sand About twenty vears ago this tree was a 
















i farm home but the encroaching sands destroyed it as they did 
her life in this part of Prince Edward County Phot lay’ 
If this condition has con- 
f Quinte. This tributed in the past to the insularity 
Edward County people, it 
is contributed also to the charm and 
iter ippea of the listrict to holiday- 
M Lake-or seekers. Local travel literature aims 























































































































































LOOKING ACROSS PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY from a point near “Smith's Point,” and the town 


of “Cherry Valley.” 








Photo by “Jay 
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NIGH & 


MONG the counties of the Province burg, third town nd Ad stown 
*™ of Ontario, Prince Edward's birth- fourth town, a idjoining the water 
right is unique. It is the only county bordered No. 33 highway 
entirely encircled by water. For Lak The three Prin Edward County 
; Ontario, and that far-stretching body nun s nally com 
of yachting and fishing water known posed a tf th unty, Were named 
as the Bay of Quinte, lap Prince Ed- for Mary, S nd An i, daugh- 
ward’s deeply indented boundary, with ters of NN rge Ill. The county 
the Murray Canal completing the et tselt -rince Edward 
circlement. Tourist advertising claims s f LI ifterwards be- 
for the district “500 miles of Shore I i f Kent and father of 
line drives within a radius of 20 n S x Vict nd ¢ it-grandfathet 
from Picton.” ; 
Because Prince Edward nt ! t ty place-names al 
Ontario is water encompassed, s n t sentiment P 
ambiguity arises in outside ts t stance Ves Its name 
reference to Canada’s Prince } S Thos. Picton nd 
; Island on the Atlant St I to the Duke of Welling 
is partly for this S f Wate ) 
' local travel promotior te t s take pleasure in things 
j several ve rs Ss . s in find Prin 
county, “Quinte’s Is S store-house 
Bays s Ss shipyards of 
Re ng t s \ g the more ir 
{ n the ' S S \ 1 f I 
sand itl S09, said th 
+ < < NI t TINTY () 
| 
Te ; ine man at Stor 
ns f t : t five n s fron THE OLD WISHING TREE on highway No. 14 and near the sand hills in 
S fat t Prince Edward County -Photr “Tay”, 
supplying water to one of the Ontario a variety of scenic waterfront drives 
rovernment's largest fish hatcheries, sufficient for each day of the week 
s s s went to the ferry landing One of the most popular of these 
eS Sometimes an area of water is passes the famous old “Wishing Tree” 
g les is ind-locked conversely on West Lake shore According to 
S i ( ite to think of popular belief, wishes made in pass- 
ng directiy } ‘ Prince Edward County as ‘water- ing the tree are likely to come to ful- 


keeps 


fillment, provided the wisher I 


until he reaches a_ certain 
church a mile away Before 
settlement days, Indians are supposed 
to have touched their arrowheads to 
the trunk of this tree to give them 
luck on their hunting 
number of old arrow heads 
found close by give some strength to 
the fact of this folklore 

Prince Edward County has long 
famous for its Sandhanks area 
Lake Ontario for five miles 
between West Point and Wellington 
Village. The sand hills, of consider- 
able height in places, are formed of 
exceedingly fine and clean sand _ par- 
ticles. This phenomenon, also creating 
an extensive mileage of sand bathing 
Sandbanks and Outlet 
areas, contributes to the holiday-time 
appeal of Quinte’s Isle of Lakes and 
The Outlet sand beach, on 
which motor cars may travel, is said 
to be among the finer bathing beaches 
of the province 

For the fisherman, the Bay of 
Quinte waters have 
siderable reputation for maskelunge 
and bass fishing, with the inland lakes 
of the county also claiming enthusi- 
astic devotees for return visit yearly 


silent 
countrys 


good trips; a 


goodly 


neen 


skirting 


beach at the 


Bays. 


acquired a con- 


pilgrimages 

Primarily a rich agricultural 
devoted to mixed farming with special 
emphasis on purebred Holstein dairy 
and canning crops, Prince Ed- 
ward has regarded the tourist’ in- 
dustry as something of a side-line. 
But, for several Publicity 
Committee, representing the County, 
has succeeded in developing this side- 


area 


cattle 


years, a 


dimen- 
Tourist accommodation offered 
with a gradual, 
growth in quality 


line into a business of sizeable 
sions 
has increased yearly 
sound and 
and quantity. 


steady 


become interested in 
holiday 
Lakes and Bays, 
County, Ontario), 
comprehensive 


who 
locating a suitable 
Quinte’s Isle of 
(Prince Edward 
are assisted by the 


Those 


spot in 


advertising booklet, copies of which 
may be secured from the writer, 
L. B. Calnan, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Picton, Ontario 


TRAVELERS 


The Misses Phillada and Venezia 
Brewis and Miss Elizabeth Heathcote 
arrived in Montreal 
England and 
Miss Gertrude Clergue 


ote fol 











recently from 
guests of 


Miss Heath- 
days’ stay, pro- 


were the 


lowing a few 


ded to Hewlett, Long Island 
vhere she ill be the guest of Mrs 
Olne for the duration The Misses 
Brewis will stay with Miss Clergue 
for the duration of the war 


Sir William and Lady Aykroyd, of 


Yorkshire England vith their 
Mrs. George Ayk- 
their six grandchildren, 
Heathcote Inn 
N.Y or the duration of the war 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Phillipps have as 
their Mrs. Fred Phillipps and 
her grandchildren, Miss Stella and Mr 
Brian Phillipps who arrived 
n Winnipeg from England 

Lady Price of Quebec 1s 
Ipying her cottage § at 


daughter-in-law 


Scarsdale 


NY. f 


yuests 


recently 


now oc- 
ladoussat 
vhere she will remain for the season 
Mrs 


ton, England, and her 


Bowen of Bux 
children 
ire guests of her husband's aunt Mrs 
Wilmot L. Matthews, in Toronto, for 
the duration of the war At present 
Roches Point Lake 
Cottage-in-the-Field,” the 
summer house of their hostess 

Lady Redfern and Mrs. Percy Nelles 
have returned to Ottawa after spend- 
Andrews-by 


Bertram Osler 


two 


they are at 


Simcoe, at 


ing a few weeks at St 
the-Sea 
Mrs 


States Ambassador to Japan 


United 
who has 


Grew wife of the 


been the 
tawa of her daughter 


guest for two weeks in Ot- 
Mrs. Pierrepont 
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They're products of the luminous make-up (A 
Phe products of the 1 ke-uy C 
rage started by the Paris black-outs . . . these 
pearly nail polish colors by Peggy Sage .. . 
You'll wear them in daytime this year for 


delicate, feminine appeal. 


a A 
CO. (A 
FINGERTIPS IN PEARLS! ‘(A 


August 31, 1940 
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Agate is fragile pearly rose... Red Spangle, 5 a 

sparkling true red... Sequins, a shimmering ¢ ) (2) 
Burgundy tone. (3Y¥ PX 
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CENTS KV’ + 


P.S.— It’s a new kind of 
iridescent polish that’s 
really wearable! Opaque 

. easv to whip on... 
wears “like iron!” 


Atall departmental and better 


drug stores 


Peggy Sage Inc. 


MONTREAL NEW 


Moffat and the United States Minister 


to Canada, has left for Japan. Mrs. 


Moffat accompanied her mother to 
Toronto 
Lady Rosemary Hills, grand- 


daughter of the fourth Ear! of Minto, 
at one time Governor-General of 
Canada, and daughter of the Countess 
of Cromer, who recently arrived from 
England with her children, is now the 
guest of Mrs. John Todd at Senneville, 
Que. 

Canon and Mrs. Bertal Heeney have 
returned to Winnipeg from their an- 
nual vacation in eastern Canada. 

Mrs. Scott who with her husband, 
Major G. H. Scott, has been in Ottawa 
for the past few months, has returned 
to her home at Pender Island, off the 
Pacific Coast. 


Road Makin 


presents a serious problem, which will 


(Continued from 


have to be tackled some day but is 
not likely to be dealt with until after 
the wali The only possible route is 
by way of Burlington Beach, which 
is cut in the middle by a deep-water 
channel of the greatest importance to 
industrial Hamilton. At present the 
lift bridge over this channel presents 
an extreme bottle-neck for Toronto- 
Niagara road transport, and the only 
effective solution 
metal viaduct graded up to the height 

a very considerable one 
to clear the 


appears to be a 


necessary 
water-borne traffic. This 






MRS. GEORGE BLACK, who 
the ranks of recent authors with the 
publication of her new book, “Yukon 
Wild Flowers.” The photograph is 
one taken by her husband, Hon. 


joins 


George Black, K.C., M.P. for Yukon, 
whose camera studies illustrate the 
book. 
is quite feasible mechanically, but 


would require a very great length of 


expensive steelwork 


The completion of this, the most 


important link between the highway 
system of Ontario and that of West- 
ern New York, is due in the main 
to the courage and imagination of 


Ontario's Minister of 
Hon. T. B 


Mr 


Highways, the 
McQuesten of Hamilton 
McQuesten was one of the first 
Canadians to realize that the modern 


heavy-traf fic trunk 


highway was 
destined to be built very much after 
the fashion of a railway so that 
traffic on it would not be interfered 
vith by crossings, entrances or exits 


except at rare and clearly designated 
points, and with complete separation 
between the 
traffic The 
carrying not 


tween the 


streams of! 
Peninsula, 
traffic be 
frontier and On- 
tario, but also a great volume between 


Opposing 
Niagara 

merely the 

Niagara 


that frontier and the other great 
gateways into the United States on 
both sides of Lake St. Clair, is the 


most important land route in Canada, 
and was obviously the 
first 


monumental 


place for 
experiment in 
road making 


Canada's really 
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Its beauty shall endure! The quality of Bi 
materials and craftsmanship in King's | 

Plate guarantee lasting charm and serv- 4 
ice. One of the most heavily plated lines © 
you can buy. Each piece hand burnished 
to a perfect finish. Staple pieces protect- ») 
ed by a visible sterling silver mound. | 1 
The ultimate in quality plate. 1 






King’s Plate is now available in the ex- 
quisite patterns illustrated - Inspiration | 
and Mayflower - two most envied designs. =~ 
You'll be justly amazed to learn how 
easy it is to own -- or give, a set of this 
superb flatware -- Canada’s supreme 
value. Luxurious chests as low as $27! 
Ask your Jeweller or Silverware Dealer 
about the budget plan. 
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ABOUT FOOD 





The Call of the Bottle 


BY JANET MARCH 


F YOU own any sort of cottage in 

the country you probably, like me, 
are a prey for those books filled with 
attractive photographs usually called 
something like “How I built my 
country eyrie.” The queen of these is 
a little volume which describes how a 
city couple with no help, and no pre- 
vious training, did all the carpenter- 
ing and decorating in the house and 
built a garden on the side of a steep 
hill which included a swimming pool, 
five hundred feet of stone wall and a 


countless number of terraces. They 
also grew enough vegetables in the 
first season to live on all winter. Per- 


sonally I think they just took time off 
from pouring the cement for the 
cellar floor to gnaw a raw parsnip, for 
the author points out that far more 
vegetables than are usually 
can be eaten raw. 


supposed 


In the space of a year or so hand- 
some evergreens which they dug up 
in’ marshes and_ transplanted by 
wheelbarrow, are to be around 
the house and marble benches adorn 
the lawns. It makes the 
bean rows on your own estate 
pretty By the Yeats is 
right, you do need nine if you plant 
in rotation, but heaven help you if 
they all mature at the same time 


seen 


couple of 
look 


poor. Way 


This same woman who seems, in 
print at least, able to do anything 
with her hands was mad on canning. 
The first season she did herself three 
hundred and fifty j 


jars of vegetables 


and a hundred glasses of jam and 
jelly. This caused me to rush right 


down stairs and begin counting, only 
to be pleasantly surprised by the re- 
sults. After all peaches, 
pears, grapes and plums are still to be 
done. In fact the height of the 
bottling season is just coming on. 


pickles, 


Being a 
strenuous 


cook in September is a 
Just when you are 
counting on cleaning out the kitchen 
cupboard along come some more 
plums and you're at it again. This 
week I've enjoyed reading E. Nesbit’s 
masterpiece “The Phoenix and the 
Carpet.” This was a book our fam- 
ily never owned. We had to borrow 
it and the family that did own it was 
stingy about lending too 
There are six of us and you 
“Well,” we said, “if 
have our 


job. 


“Only once 
a year 
keep it forever 


you are so mean you can't 


Amulet’.”. “We don’t care, we don’t 
like it as well.” Neither did we, so 
that was that. If you turn to the 
third chapter of the “Phoenix” you 


will find that it is called “The Queen 
This is the adventure when 
children and the Phoenix 


who included be- 


Goote? 
the tive 
and the cook 
cause she refused to step off the rug, 


Was 


wafted on their magic 
a South Sea Island. The cook refused 
to return. “It’s a dream, I expect,” 
she said “Well, it’s the best I ever 
dreamed Long as this here dream 
up I'm as happy as a queen.” 
And she stayed there as Queen of the 
savages. Camden Town's kitchen saw 
her no more and I bet it was canning 
time. Oh, for a magic carpet just till 
all this rather too generous produce 
of the land is in bottles 


were carpet to 


keeps 





A kind correspondent who signs 
herself “Old Housekeeper” sent in the 
following directions for jelly Red 


currant time is past but if you own a 
jelly bag and a little patience 
jell almost anything and the grapes 
will be here Here 
is her recipe originally given for red 


you can 


and crabs soon 


currants 


Jelly 


‘Remove the stems of the grapes 
and wash them by putting them in a 
colander and running the 
the fruit This 
moisture to enable you to mash the 
fruit in your kettle. Let this all cook 
until it is soft enough to run through 


cold tap on 


provides enough 


“FOR THE CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD are in 


a jelly bag. Let drip over night. 
Measure your juice and allow a pound 
of sugar to a pint of juice’—if the 
grapes are sweet this will be a little 
too much sugar—‘Heat the sugar in 
a flat pan in the oven. Bring the juice 
to the boil and boil for ten minutes. 
Do not skim until you have added 
the sugar. Add the heated sugar and 
when it is well dissolved and again 
comes to the boil, boil for exactly 
three minutes and skim well. This 
makes a clear, firm and pretty jelly. 
Six quarts of fruit and two and a half 
pounds of sugar makes about twelve 
glasses of jelly.” 

Everybody has his favorite brew of 
pickle made every year without fail, 
but it’s good to add a few bottles of 
different yeal Here’s a 
sweet one to try. 


ones every 


Sweet Crab Apple Pickle 


3 pounds of crab apples 
») 


2 cups of cider vinegar 
1 cup of sugar 


2 teaspoons of cloves 
allspice 
2 teaspoons of black 


2 teaspoons of ginger. 


2 teaspoons of 


pepper! 


Take the steps off the crabs and 
cut them in halves or quarters if they 
are big ones. Pour on just enough 
water to avoid burning and sticking 
and cook till they are soft. Put 
through a coarse sieve. Tie the spices 
in a bag, and add them and the 
vinegar and sugar and let the mixture 
boil from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. 


SOS Aros ee eer eee 


SATURDAY 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 









RERRAST PRE EReNT SERENADE 


NIGHT 


Julius Kubassek, leader of the Hutterian group near 
Ayr, Ont., with the small members of his flock 


They start to study the Scrip- 


tures even before they learn the alphabet. 


This year looks like a good one for 
green tomatoes. 
July slowed the tomatoes down and it 
looks as if frost 
with an awful lot not yet ripened 


recipes for Rainy 


is going to catch us 


Green Tomato Pickle 


1 basket of tomatoes 
8 large onions 
1 cup of salt 
6 green peppers 
6 cups of brown sugar 
3 tablespoons of celery seed 
6 tablespoons of mustard seed 
with 
cinnamon, 
berries tied in a bag 
Cider 
Peel the onions 
and slice them in thin slices and lay 
them in alternate layers, sprinkling 
heavily with salt. Let them stand 
night Put the tomatoes and 


Spice bag cloves, stick 


and allspice 


vinegar. 


tomatoes and the 


ove! 


onions on to cook with the six green 
peppers chopped finely, add the brown 
sugar, the celery and mustard seed 
and the 

that you 


slices and enough vinegar so 


can see the liquid in the 


kettle. Simmer this mixture for two 
hours 
Indian Pickle 
2 dozen ripe tomatoes 
18 cooking apples 
6 onions 
l‘'» quarts of vinegar 
6 cups of brown sugar 
1 3 cup of salt 
l'2 teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger, mustard, ground 
cloves, and black pepper! 
Peel the tomatoes, applies and 


onions, and put them in the kettle and 
add the other ingredients and let 
simmer for about three hours, stirring 
Then bottle 


often 


A Bruderhof Comes to Ontario 


FEW weeks ago a group of Hut- 


‘ terites were refused entrance to 
Canada from England where they 
had found sanctuary from Nazi per- 


secution in Germany largely through 
the instrumentality of the Society of 
Friends. And this, in spite of the 
fact that England had granted them 
exit permits which should have been 
ample proof of their integrity 

When Hitler came to power the 
wealth and property of the Hutterian 
Brethren were confiscated and many 
arrested and brought to trial 
their principles of non- 
resistance and their absolute refusal 
to co-operate in the Nazi regime 
Some of their leaders even went vol- 
untarily to the authorities and re- 
fused to register for military service 
were immediately placed undet 
and some of them sent 
to cencentration camps. 

The Nazi attempted to 
bribe them into submission by offer- 
ing freedom from military service in 
return for their wealth and property. 
But, like their martyr brethren of 
old, the MHutterites refused to be 
bribed, with the result that their 
wealth and lands were confiscated 
and they were forced to flee from 
Germany and to start all over again 
in a new country as they have so 
often done in the long history of their 
movement 


because of 


These 
were 


arrest 


officials 


admitted them several 
hundreds -without question, and now 
when she is over-crowded and these 
fine people with their splendid back- 
ground of loyalty to their Christian 
convictions and steadfastness in the 
martyrdom, who could be of 
value on the land, seek 
to our sparsely settled coun- 


England 


face of 
inestimable 
entrance 





try, the door is slammed in their 
eager faces. Thus, we not only re- 
fuse sanctuary to a people of stern 
moral and_= spiritual discipline, but 


throw away the opportunity of 
receiving untold benefit during this 
time of national stress from a group 
has, for centuries, concen- 


also 


which 


BY GRACIA D. BOOTH 


farming, and 
up-to-date and 


trated on that along 
the most scientific 
lines. How blind and deaf ‘(and shall 
I say often are, as na- 
individuals, when 


knocks at our doors! 


dumb?) we 
tions as well as 


opportunity 


Ontario Settlement 


I have but recently visited a small 
Hutterian 


group just taking shape 
near Ayr, Ontario, and the lovely 
little village of Glenmorris sprawling 
over the beautiful green hills and 


fertile valley of the Grand River not 


far from Galt. Here on a_two- 
hundred-acre farm, with a very large 
house and barns, we found three fam- 
ilies, all of Hungarian stock, with 


children and several un- 
married men one a Scotsman! 
living a “communal” life patterned 
after that of the early Christians but 
going farther in that it included a 
community of production as well as 
The group settled 
here in April when they came from 
Alberta, where there is a very large 
Hutterite colony 

Julius Kubassek, their leader, is a 
man of great personal charm and 
strength of character, and his life 
worth knowing. When 
ig as a draftsman 


Julius Ku- 


seventeen 


of ¢ Onsiuimeption. 


story is well 





a young man I 
in a factory in Budapest, 


bassek, then a Roman Catholic 
shared a room with another Hun- 
garian lad, a Presbyterian, who fol- 
lowed the practice of daily Bible 

iding much to his amusement 


ilius teased his room-mate so much 
that the boy finally said, “How can 
reading of a 


never read 


you tease me about My 
which 

yourself and 
nothing about‘ 


a sense of fair play and 


book you have 
KNOW 
from 


from 


consequently 
And so, first 
then 
curiosity, Julius Kubassek decided to 
read the Bible So inter- 
ested was he in this strange book that 
he read it several times 


intensely 


over, and 


their generation wiser than the children of light.” 


was particularly impressed by the 
story of Jesus and of the early Chris- 
tian with their “having 
all things in common.” Out of this 
deep interest there gradually grew 
the conviction that, for himself at 
least, the renunciation of all 
and property 
Christian life and service, and he be- 
this belief practice 
in his own personal life. 

Soon he became convinced that 
more important still was the making 
of friends and living with and work- 
ing for them having nothing for 
himself alone but ‘sharing all 
eaving the friend free to co-operate 
or not as he chose. This principle of 
loving, serving and 
thought of reward should 


foundation for true Christian fellow- 


fellowship, 


wealth 


essential to tru 


Was 


gan to put into 


sharing with no 








ship and if actively d in 
laily living would s to 
come into this fellow 
Some years later Julius Kubassek 
came out to Canada and found work 
in a lumber camp. Here some of his 
tri t ) t \ is h 1 1 iT 1 
nde s iders} i 
sn f such vers S 
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the time, of the 
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All Things in Common 

The Hutterian Brotherhood Bru- 
lerno! s nam ift i Hu 

UO Vas ned a t t t sta 
n 1536 in the Tyrol at Innsbruck It 
descends from the Swiss Brethren 
the oldest of the Anabaptist groups 
The Swiss’ Brethren, today ed 
Mennonites, forsook and rer Y 
the Roman Catholi hurch t St 
they COL n I i ce t t le i 








things 


rhe 


in common 
fc 


yunders 





hot were elug 
Brethren church of South Germany 
and the Tyrol who fled into Moravia 


there 


ana 





oak 





ssions uncon 





Ol his I k 
strained and with a willing mind ac- 
cording to the teaching of the 


phets and apostles.” This was t 
beginning of their practic f Chris 
tian communism, which, contrary | 
modern Red communism 
nounced = force and was rooted in 


Christian faith and love, and was re 
ligious through and through 

In 1533 Hutter, a 
Brethren minister, from. the 
[yrol, was chosen “head pastor” of 
this first Bruderhof or Brotherhood 
In 1536 he martyrdom as 
did many other 
in the 

Because of the great economic 
benefits to be derived from the Hut 
terian settlements many of the Mora 
vian nobles found it to their interest 
to tolerate and protect the Hutterian 


forme! 


Jacob 
Swiss 


suffered 
members and leaders 


vears that followed 


Fill a tall 
glass with some ice 
cubes . .. pour in about three 
fingers of AYLMER GRAPE 
JUICE. ..fill up with your favourite 
Dry Ginger Ale, or other “Mixer” 
and stir gently. * It's Canada’s new 
national drink! Even the cool 
“blu”-ish color of it makes you feel 
refreshed! AYLMER Brand is 
the pure, undiluted juice of 
Canada’s finest grapes. 
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THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply to 
45 Brunswick Avenue 
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WORLD of WOMEN 
Behind The Curtain 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 











{AIR from the heads of German pational army, mute evidence that all 
women is used to make socks fo! women, even German women, are 
Germany's soldiers. . . In Oslo, Not sisters unde skin in their interest 
wegian ‘girls seen fraternizing with n What goes on over the skin. These 
German soldiers are liable to have the New clients purchase the frocks with 
hair of their heads shaved off as a occupationa marks, one of the 
badge of dishonor. Could be that the yorit ns of painless looting in 
Norwegians are quietly weaving it Vented by the Nazis 
into hair shirts for their guests” \ Ss iking of politeness, the in- 
Perhaps it is as well that so littl vaders must have been reading Emily 
news comes out of Paris. As all wl Post When a woman enters a Metro 
have known and loved her must re train or bus all the German soldie1 
lize, the Paris with the Nazi mark ssengers rise, click heels, bow from 
i upon her brow is not the san 1 th Vaist and remain standing unt 
ful city which held a litt pa t in takes a seat--even if there 
heart of all who have ever s seats vacant. Meanwhile 
along her boulevards in spring s seventy-five per cent of the potat ) 
at an open-air cate > S Ss eing shai-vummiasee aa for 
} passing scene es s ps in the city The boys 
| the wines of Francs ich to learn 
: But those who have 
interest in what is Can You — ? 
in the great city may ta a lugubr Now that we have had time to pon 
i ous pleasure in learning ot t goes r the curious defect in our education 
on, as seen through t s of h obliged us to answer No to 
neutral travelel! ‘an vou milk a cow?” it behooves 
Phe wide . 7 : : - s t take st < of what we know 
are devoid o s Ss vhat is more ot 
' va S taxis = \ i ve 10 t hh 0 
i eal I S 
Bee Sees — ising of juestion 
n \ 2 Sea 
Maxim’s. Na sa se sin 
e Ss 3 is 0 
S ka ) 
2 5 s = i 
a sa g ject to introduce 
: Sta 
\ S = < g 
> s S 1 ak a OZY 
5 s \ Has a ! ere ever 








“WOMEN READ 





>. B. Larrabee in Printers’ 


ilts of a study con 





nerican Newspaper 


A generation that has grown up in 
the belief that milk appears over- 
night in bottles at the tradesman’s 
entrance, or comes in cans from the 
shelves of the chain grocery, is woe- 
fully unprepared to cope with the 
juestion “Can you milk a cow?” 


For our part, we went to the Concise 


Oxford Dictionary for enlightenment 
with barren result. It merely says 
somewhat mysteriously: “Cow, n. (pl. 
cows, archaic kine). Female of any 
bovine animal, esp. of the domestic 
species.’ Then it prattles on about 


‘ow-catchers and cow-herds. 
Britannica (Cole 
ignores cows, but 


COWDOYS, 6 
lhe 


to Dama) 


Encyclopaedia 
haughtily 


devotes twelve lines of type and two 
sketches to Cow-Catcher 

Forced to rely upon our own ad- 
mittedly sketchy knowledge of the 


inimal we discover that 


The cow is a creature of unsound 
irchitecture and looks like something 
it together by an amateur carpenter 








in a great hurry It has limpidly 
yweautiful unsurprised brown eyes, and 
i slow rotary movement of its under- 
jaw which uncannily resembles that 
the human jaw at work on five 
sticks of Spearmint 
And it has two stomachs Just 








hin stomachs with which to 
have a tummies-ache, 

Some cows are gaudy black and 
vhite These are Stetsons or Hol- 
steins or something, and they produce 
ots of milk which we have heard is 

ned to be blue. Others are Jer- 
SeVS plump, smug little creatures 

Oo Wea smart costumes of biege 

wn. We always have been 

i to believe that Jersevs produce 

thing but the choicest whipping 

A it forty cents a pint. 

( s are much liked by landscape 
iinters, have a vague connection with 

itter and cheese, are unpredictable 
is road obstructions And that is 

ve know about cows 


Dept. of Communication 


Mrs. Vincent is matron 
ble dignity and large toler- 
She is a waitress in one of those 
inassuming and rather drab tearooms 
f 1 on the side streets in the busi- 


rouna 
district ll cities. These 


an elderly 








of al tea- 


ness 
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rooms invariably are presided over 
by one or more implacable spinsters, 


and the fare ranges from meagrely 
good to merely indifferent. Despite 
all this, however, Mrs. Vincent man- 
ages to rise above the environment. 
But to return to Mrs. Vincent as 
she tacks back and forth between 
tables and a slot in the rear wall 
where she communicates her orders 
in a loud voice to someone called 
Annie. Every day at the stroke of one 


Mrs. Vincent leaves her customers and 


goes to the pay telephone standing 
near the cashier’s desk. There she 
inserts a nickel, dials a number, waits 


a few moments and then replaces the 


receiver. After a short pause the 
machine reluctantly regurgitates the 
coin because the call is unanswered. 


Mrs. Vincent briskly pockets’ the 
nickel and returns to her duties. 
Habitues of the place pass knowing 


glances. Mrs. Vincent will arrive home 


that evening at the usual hour, and 
her family knows it. 


Vice-Regal Memory 


Numerous delightful little incidents 
took place when the Governor Gen- 
eral and the Princess Alice visited the 
Canadian National Exhibition at To- 
ronto recently Among them was one 
which took place during the vice-regal 
inspection of the Red Cross exhibit. 

Present among the ladies of the Red 
Cross was Mrs. Black, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel William Black of Toronto. 
Some days previously Mrs. Black, a 
connection of the Baring family, had 
heard that some members of the fam- 
ily had arrived at Government House 
and had written to inquire. A prompt 
reply had been received from the Hon. 
Ariel Baird, lady-in-waiting to Prin- 
cess Alice. 

Mrs. Black’s surprise may well be 
imagined when, on meeting the Hon. 
Ariel Baird, she immediately remem- 


bered the letter and mentioned it to 
Princess Alice—-who also recalled all 
the circumstances and the reply 


which had been sent. 

“T hope it was a nice letter,” she re- 
marked of the latter to Mrs. Black, 
with the smile which has charmed all 
those who have met her. 
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1i—CANADIAN HOME 
advertising linage i 
compared with the 


2—CANADIAN HOME 


' JOURNAL has had an increase in 
n every issue of 1940 (except one) as 
previous year 


JOURNAL continues to lead alj large 


circulation Canadian magazines in average linage per issue 
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GOLFERS 


Mrs. J. C. Whitelaw of Laval Sur le Lac Golf Club, Montreal, and 


Miss C. E. Gooderham of Toronto Golf Club, who took part in the 11th Annual 
Ladies’ Invitation Tournament of the Manoir Richelieu Golf Club at Murray 


Bay. Mrs. Whitelaw defended her 


title 


successfully, and Miss Gooderham 


placed fourth. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, all residents of Montreal, are caught by the 


camera while making plans for the day. \ 
Victoria, during a recent visit to the west coast. 


Whitley, Miss Mary Fowler, Mrs. T. 


Miss 
the 


graduated from McGill. 
those who entertained for 


M. Hutchison, Mrs. W. A. 
Barbara Whitley and Miss Marjorie Hutchison. 
Hutchison is 
Montrealers while 
Mrs. Sally Benning, formerly of Montreal. 


They are seen at the Empress Hotel, 
Left to right: Mrs. E. A. 
Fowler, Miss 
Miss Barbara Whitley has just 
sull a student there. Among 
they were in Victoria, was 


MISS BERYL MITCHELL, of Montreal, is photographed beside a picturesque 
old spinning wheel at The Pines, Digby, N.S., where she has been spending 
some time with her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Busfield. 


TRAVELERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Boris Hambourg, who 
have been on a professional visit to 
New York and Boston, returned to To- 
ronto for the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Music Day, August 29. 

Mrs. A. L. Stride has returned to 
Toronto from England, and is with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. James 
Bennett, at their summer house at 
Pointe-au-Baril. Their other daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John G. Osler, is also with 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Norman Dawes, 
of Montreal, will take up residence 
shortly at “The Sheraton,” 1540 
Summerhill Avenue. 

Lady Brinckman, 
visiting her parents, 
Wilson Southam, at 
Rideau, is now in Calgary with her 
brother and _ sister-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Southam. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice and Mrs. 
Bruneau, who recently returned from 
Paris, France, where they have been 
residing for a number of years, are at 
the Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay. 

Mrs. R. W. F. Northscott, of Ports- 
mouth, England, is the guest in 
Ottawa of her brother-in-law and 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. C. Osborne. 


who has been 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Portland-on-the- 








Mrs. Wilfrid Bovey, of Montreal, 
who has been spending the summer at 
her cottage at Metis Beach, left 
recently for Sydney, N.S., to visit 
her son, Lieutenant John Bovey, 
R.C.N.V.R., and Mrs. Bovey. 

Captain and Mrs. Hartland Mac- 
Dougal! and their family have re- 


turned to Montreal from Metis Beach, 
where Mrs. MacDougall and the chil- 
dren spent the summer, 

Colonel and Mrs. G. L. Jennings, 
who have been spending several weeks 
at Lake Rosseau, Muskoka, have 
turned to Ottawa. 


re- 





—Canadian Pacific Photo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon A. Ross, Miss 
Jean Ross and Mr. Gordon Ross have 
returned to Quebec from a stay of 
several weeks at St. Andrews-by-the- 
Sea and New Carlisle. 

Mrs. E. Crombie and her daughter, 
Miss Marguerite Crombie, who have 
been at Metis for a few weeks, have 
returned to Ottawa. 

Mrs. M. Ross Gooderham, who has 


spent four weeks at Emerald Lake, 
B.C., will return to Toronto by the 
new highway, Glacier Drive, making 


a short stay at Jasper Park Lodge en 
route. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Kilvert have 
returned to Winnipeg from their wed- 
ding trip and are occupying their 
new apartment. Mrs. Kilvert was 
formerly Miss Betty Laird. 

Captain and Mrs. Geoffrey Yates and 
their family, who arrived in Winnipeg 
recently from Nanaimo, B.C., have 
taken an apartment in Fort Osborne 
barracks. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Kneeland have 
their summer house at the 
Lake of the Woods and have returned 
to Winnipeg. They were accompanied 
by their daughter, Mrs. Charles J. 
Martin, and Miss Nancy Martin. 


closed 


Mrs. C. B. Price and her four 
younger children have returned to 


Montreal following a visit of six weeks 
to Tadoussac. Miss Marjorie Price, 
who is in England, is attached to the 
Women’s Transport Service. 

Mrs. Carl Breur, of Lima, Peru, 
with her baby daughter, has arrived 
in Ottawa to spend a few weeks with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Mac- 
Phail. 

Mrs. Hugh Phillipps and Miss Louise 
Phillipps have left Winnipeg for the 
east where they will be the guests in 
Midland, Ont., of Mrs. Phillipps’ aunt, 
Mrs. James Playfair. Later they will 


go to Montreal. 
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Can We Emulate Britain? 


PeARLY in May the Chamberlain ad- 
ministration was replaced by a 
coalition cabinet under Winston 
Churchill. The new cabinet was 
granted certain extraordinary pow- 
ers over the economic life of the na- 
tion. A few weeks later Canada’s 
Parliament granted similar powers to 
the King administration. But at that 
point the similarity stopped. Where- 
as the British war effort has forged 
ahead with a vigor which has as- 
tounded the entire world, the Can- 
adian effort still plods on, as con- 
fused and bewildered as ever. 
Several suggestions have been 
made for improvement. Most of them, 
when boiled down to essentials, pro- 
pose that war contracts should be 
granted to a wider section of manu- 
facturers than those favored with the 
friendship of the Liberal Party. To 
make this suggestion seem less mer- 
cenary it is usually decorated with 
such high-sounding titles as “coali- 
tion cabinet,” “national government” 
and so forth. All such proposals show 
a lamentable lack of appreciation of 
the true factors behind the British 


BY C. H. MILLARD 


Politically, of course, the addition 
of Labor party leaders to the cabinet 
and labor representatives on the 
planning boards has resulted in a 
sharp swing toward socialist view- 
points. As a result, there is less con- 
sideration for the amount of money 
spent and-more consideration for the 
material things that the money rep- 
resents. There is less regard for pri- 
vate interests and a marked tendency 
toward nationalization at the slight- 
est excuse. Where Lloyd George was 
able to save billions during the last 
war by public ownership of munitions 
plants, the present Churchill govern- 
ment will reach astronomical savings 
by extending this principle as quickly 
as possible. 

Need we go further to show why 
Britain forges ahead while Canada 
still “muddles through.’ True, our 
government has recognized the need 
for planning. But instead of calling 





had just finished a_ tooth-and-nail 
fight against recognition of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union dur- 
ing a drawn-out Conciliation Board 
session. This dispute was reported 
at great length to all the _ well- 
unionized miners in the Maritime and 
Western coal fields; it was watched 
with keen interest by gold miners 
in the north. Mr. Bateman had made 
several distinctly derogatory remarks 
about the miners’ responsibility 
which were naturally resented. 
Close examination shows that 
there are only two representatives of 
the producers on any Board which 
has control over the war program. 
One a Quebec farmer, the other a 
representative of the numerically 
small Locomotive Engineers. I doubt 
if the farmers’ organizations have 
been contacted regarding planning 
agricultural production or marketing. 
I am sure there are no representa- 
tives of consumer organizations on 
whatever price control machinery the 
government has established. The gov- 
ernment seems anxious to achieve 
popular co-operation. Yet it ignores 
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So You're OFF To College. 


The place to get the real, down-to-earth facts about college 
clothes is Simpson's newly-opened Campus Shop. We've 


joined our fashion forces with the college girl editors of that 
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good looking clothes that are right on any campus. Of course, 
the most-talked about new male fashions are high-lighted. The 


clothes you get will be right—that’s important when you hope 

















d revival. the very groups which the producers 
ul Britain’s overnight change from a have themselves created. It still hopes 
'y government on the defensive to a to whip up enthusiasm through men 
P people on the offensive was not ac- whose chief claim to leadership is 
complished by parliamentary resolu- their ability to make profits, not their 
tion. It was the product of popular ability to hold the respect of the 
determination suddenly allowed to people themselves. 
express itself through instruments . . 
which the people had built up within What of Organization? 
the economy of the country and 
; anid : : It may be argued by some that 
which were quite apart from govern- oe Wek et ie 
ment machinery. Canadian labor, Canadian farmers 
: +h} hintecd and Canadian consumers are not well 
Previous to this change Britain’s : Ae 
. enough organized to be entrusted with 
war effort plodded along like our eae Tae i nat 4 
own, constantly hampered by the im- such responsibility. It is true “— oe 
: : ‘ : ; Britain over 75% of the workers 
possible inner conflict between the : ; os See roa 
: 7 operate under collective bargaining 
ae oe See a contracts whereas less than 12% of 
political democracy and the interests See agadiche aug chien manors isi 
- nigi>'otingeiad er — : aya alone operating under contract. It 
oe , ee ee eg! snk may be true that our farmers’ mar- 
more allowing full oe os Sue ens keting bodies are not challenging 
productive machinery. This was the private food processors. It may be 
same inner conflict that Hitler solved true that our co-operative movement 
7 Hquicaring pou GemnOvEney- C. H. MILLARD, the author of this has hardly made a dint in the coun- 
The British people ae solving it by article, is the newly appointed leader try’s retail and wholesale business. 
liquidating economic dictatorship. of the C.C.F. party for Ontario. He is But surely the fact that our country 
Through such popular democratic or- a labor organizer of long experience, ie twenty vears behind the average 
ganizations as trade unions and co- and “made the headlines when he pre- self-respecting democracy is not an 
operative societies, which have now sided ~ the a Oshawa ied, te mete Tk ahaa t- 
been given real power over the na- during the big strike. stead, be a challenge to government 
tion’s economy, the people are ac- efit peuple. alike. 
cepting direct responsibility for the upon the people to do that planning, Canada must extend responsibility 
e ROR SEEvee. the government has handed the job to those producers’ and consumers’ 
) over to men whose entire background organizations that now exist, the pre- 
; Workers in Council is foreign to planning. Our much- gently constituted labor unions, farm- 
$ ; ; touted dollar-a-year and thirty-dollar- org organizations and consumer co- 
t Britain’s economic life is being g-day-expense man may be a fine operatives. Further, since these 
y regimented. But, inasmuch as it is fellow, but as far as the man in over- groups hold the secret of success, 
s being regimented by the people who alls is concerned he is still just the every effort should be made to en- 
take part in it, such regimentation is “poss” The fact that the Boss is courage them to expand their influ- 
essentially democratic. Far more’ pow working for the government ence within the community until it — 
democratic than is the case in Can- only makes the worker more suspi- yeaches a point comparable with — secret ballot on the question of union ment should produce similar results non g tior nt 
i ada. Here, as a glance at the pre- cious of the government, not more present-day Britain. recognition. Should the in those fields inada’s fort same raw 
sent planning boards will quickly con- friendly to the employer in question. The workers themselves will do the employees show a desire to But in the meantime we can start nerg} ind zing enthusiasm 
firm, any regimentation that is in We may build publicly-owned plants their end of the job. Since the pub- : vith what we have now. The tim: 5 a a a 
effect is under the control of the put we are turning them over to jication of the recent government ity decision should be enough to mak has come to tear down the layers minute salvation of Great Brita 
same men who control industry nor- private industry again and will prob-  Order-in-Council which recommends 1 necessary of bureaucracy and _ tradition I Not g r? n f 
mally. Here, big business regiments ably not encourage labor organiza- jabor organization during war time employer. are today keeping government and tre th that is tt 
{ small business, while the workers, tion in them any more than we en- our union offices are buzzing with people apart. Let us, instead, allow I sh t nust 
i who actually do the work, are con- courage it in private business. In applications. But, if we are to avoid co-operative the people, thro their own chosen e the Canadiar 
stantly regimented by employers ove! all probability we will try to sell government interference designed to 
whom they have no control what- these plants to the private companies force negotiations between employer i 
soever. when the war is over. We may be and union, employers will have to R k” ? 
i Supervising British production is a policing the cost of living, but the adopt new conditions in good faith Ss e Oc anges Sept e ! 
central Industrial Council. Under  ayerage housewife doesn’t appreci- and try to overcome their past hos- 
Chamberlain it was composed of busi- ate the point since she has almost tility to union organizers. They will “AS: STRONG ant Miele BY H. M. EK. JEANS ; : , : a aa 
ness men only. Now, it is composed nothing to do with it. find that we are not too bad to get = : nm} iy affect - 
of equal representations of manage- One example of seeming indiffer- along with and extremely anxious to keep, a massive square tower, stands son's to maintain f por 
ment and workers. ence to the feelings of the workers _ build industrial co-operation. stains Hiuerenl 1 : to indicate t today, evidence of the strength of the i s attempting t ind t < 
The same_ two-sided structure 1S has already been brought up in the For that minority of employers highest standard of impregnability. PORTE, 7 ; ‘ , uy : at 
being extended down into every facet House of Commons. A few weeks’ who must be forced to be patriotic, a aae ait tia iiiibes ihe Sneiinaniinn Several times the rock lang neg 4 2 
of production. Each industry is under ago a Mr. Bateman was appointed we need something like the present a ee : #0 ey a 3 : e ‘2 cs ee ze ee hands between Spaniard and Moor S va { S 
the control of a labor-management as Comptroller of Mines and Metals. American labor legislation. It is cor- and its withs an ing o several savag and when in 1704 it fe nto Britis? - 4 \ i ae \ 
council, each district being correlated Mr. Bateman, who was secretary of rectly pointed out that more strikes fortress of hands ‘ S ae 
by a similarly constituted body. In- the Mine Owners, had excellent re- and more discord are caused over the most famous of : : Archduk garde S é 
dividual plants which have already lations with the mine owners but his one issue of union recognition than ben Zaid built thank t S t 
recognized a union, and that is the relations with the miners were not any other single point; it is time this Rook S r MI Sea AY 
case in the majority of British plants, at all savoury. Evidently Mr. Howe point was recognized in legislation his own init s f] Nit ae Anat 
add management discussions to the  oyerlooked, or possibly completely Our present cumbersome conciliation ish flag ; S S i sn 
le agenda of regular meetings between ignored, the fact that Mr. Bateman machinery should be replaced by a fortress tis a g st ! 
1g worker and management. The newly- This evel 4 Sees 
nationalized plants, and Mr. Morri- other for st cht pe 
roto. son reported 1500 or more after two ry, for s 
weeks of office, are run on the two- unde + oe George Rooke had been or- s S S 
iss sided committee basis. ig nally intended for yn 1 S se t : 
ave Nor is this sufficient. Still unsatis- Pei un ee tLe hee Cad Z. Only at the st nt was \ 1 
of fied with both pace and efficiency, (eC emt mig) nee 4 :ibraltar substituted. Thus one of the ect f TI 
the- British Labor is already clamoring hi incient P ars of Hercules 
for elected plant councils which will iteway W h admitted British pow S S s xO 
ter, have full chayge of plant production nto the Med ur in nt S It is 
lave In such an election a working hand hand y a nbinatior f S se that tl 
ave or a working manager would have igm oo s se tk 
an equal chance for election. And Both Fre ind - niard i S S i 
has there would be little mercy shown S tried to s ! sug 
ake, to the candidature of any manager : . I sleg . : S t 
the who held his previous position as a lespé a \ wo 9 ‘ha 
cing result of connection or who had no . a = . — en ee 5 ; 
7 en real ability to give leadership in pro Ss m \ : hy 2 ts lous ete 
duction. = - a t Ee we i 
ave In the field of distribution there rene tt s i S 
ved- has been a similar abandonment of * r it ra Land Attack Impractical 
heir the old and hoary rules of private en- = se ; if sa ' S¢ a ai 
was terprise. The two “buyers” in Bri- Ny S eee : _ . ae ae 
tain are the Military and the com- = eee : oth x eivie Ba 
and mon consumer. The Military have the ag ne Ss Dy 7 - S a e " sii 
peg never been in favor of any process ind ss pes re I ae i a a : : 
lave whereby quartermasters can sell back phd en the ames : Lares ' ss . 
rne and forth between themselves, adding siciealaails te ate ae wh 
a profit to each operation Now, the . "oh “9 a ao : g # ¢ 
ave consumers are also keeping close aa thels ran rs 1own t nse. A ha 
the watch over extra profits and clear- wird ee eae ae = no on ' re S) a 
ned ing unnecessary bottlenecks through eee wed . ; oiled a ia wf vould isures tack Ci 
lied district Price Control Committees. cera fleet oa vhose gut = : 6 25 SUrprin 
sd. Here the Consumer Co-operative ene ke eehek deek oh tis i es, waves 
movement is providing the demo- eee Sole gio arene ¢ 4 . - iat 
our cratic dynamic. Even before the war ee ee eek ae” o s Y t art elsewhere 
to Co-op societies controlled almost half a aA lal win Rs ne eee snot ‘ at f the terrain 
eks the retail trade of Britain and a aieees aa the tate ait he aiihninle em] ‘ n a land attack upon 
po goodly proportion of the food whole- br altar “ es a 
1e sale and import business In thou- . - There is a legend to the effect t 
sands of uttle groups the housewives Impervious to Air Attack should the Barbary apes, which are 
eru, of Britain were discussing such things rhat air attack could reduce or ne of the natural features of the 
ved as food prices, good bargains and bad seriously endanger the rock tself s : = . oo “ — - e — 
vith bargains, good food and bad food, improbable in the extreme The rock ome ribraltz Wol shortly cease 
lac- < ae gr learning all about “THE TRIUMPH OF FORTITUDE”. This beautiful tapestry will be on view at the Art Gallery of is honeycombed with galleries giv- to be British i 
every aspect of getting food from Toronto for the duration of the war. Its title, “The Triumph of Fortitude”, should be an penne to ine shelter to guns and troops, and Hardly for th it reason, but carefully 
uise producer to final consumer. Today us all. The tapestry is dated 1520 and was made by Hispanic - Flemish workers. It probably took four even now air attack in its most violent none - on the apes are looked after 
the those same housewives, through the years to complete. The scenes i various instances where fortitude prevailed in Greek and Roman form is but a preliminary action to at- and fed by aut rority Disease has 
cm groups they themselves had created, mythology and in biblical stories. It belongs to Sir Ronald Storrs and has been hanging in Eltham tempted occupation by infantry he § < them once or twice, put today 
unt, are planning their own little section 8) Hall for a number of years. iropping of vast quantities of hig) ‘ sper and are very wel 


will of the nation's business 
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The Origin of “Hawkshaw” 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


PHE scene is a drinking room in a 
London pub of the type that pre- 
vailed 80 years ago, with tables at 
which customers sat and drank thei 
beer. Around table 
number of ugly customers, 
in low tones At 
navvy is apparently 
head on the table. At 
Bob Brierly 
man. He is apparently 
of his neighbors, but 
listening intently, for he 
of-leave man, a 
been “framed” 
through the 
whispers they are 
bank 


because 


one are seated a 
conspiring 
another a 


asleep with his 


grimy 


another is one 
disguised as a country- 


unconsciou 


bank cle 
and sent 
gang he is 
arrangin 
and presently the) 
it is near ciosing 
pec 


30b Brierly 


ymes Vor 


loquizes somewhat 
must 
letter of warning!” 
by the entrance 


the drunken 


act quickly! 


shakes 


that 


Though he is 


nobody would that 1 

have re 
that con 
after 
hack 


and 


suspect 
d to 


a play 


suppose 
ceived only £150 for 
tinued to draw 
death, he was no ordinary 


writer He vas 1817 


audiences long 
his 
born in 
For 
staff 

1874 when well on to 


ditor. He 


highly educated many years he 


was one if the contributors to 
Punch” an n 
ts ¢ 


remained 
in 1880 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


“But I Thought You Said You Preferred Guns to Butter!” 


t 1 
sel out 


t 


to 
own 


sleuthing, 
and Hawk- 


is 


ecame ai st 
imaginative litera- 
uper-detective, 

‘d Monsieur 
Monsieut 

ation of 
friends 
so many 
“Ble 


I 


one 


momen- 
iK House” 
that somehow 
detective who 
the action, is 


surely the whole 


By “Patch” 


Im of 
to this 


English fiction, from his day 
contains no detective so in- 
the 
Taylor 

when he 
had Wilkie 
onceived the 
figures in that 
mystery tale 
would be more 
had not 
effective nomencla- 
for once failed him The name 
Bucket conveys nothing to the imagi- 
nation. But somehow the very sound 
ind connotation of the “Hawk- 
shaw" sleuth 


justrious and so 
phenomenal Bucket 


had him in 


ubiquitous as 
No doubt 
recollection 
Hawkshaw, as 

when he ¢ busy 
first 
“The 


lve who 
English 
Bucket 
mentioned 


Dickens’ gift of 
Di 


great 
Moonstone”. 


frequently 


ty) 
ure 


word 


suggest a 


Summer, 1940 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


the 
Tony 


children at 
and 
the 
They 


iots on 


Tinka 


yirls 


from cot- 


in the were 
the 
hill, so 
notes 


time to 


bay 
than small black 

ran over the 
they 


music It was 


looked like 


knew how 
i protest, dragging back all 


dark 


hem home and she 


‘It’s too early, it isn’t 


ESCAPE 


hats 


they are 


abnout 


that 


vourself 


uting 


en they 
su heard 


zon but 


always 
centre of 1 KY lying north 
Only the ct 


lildren, busy 


n the sand or 


them 


the vater 


inced up at 


ould never get over the won 


f it, how they and 


rid 


ived so secure 


inquestioning in this fantastic we 
The olor was 
and the cr 


flat, rhythmic 


iving out of the lake 
ckets had started their 
that sounded 


summer alr LiKe 


now 
jangliing 
the 


vintry 


so curiously in 


sleighbells on a night She 


round the 


got 
ind went 


the 


ip then 

ind down 
It isn't 

they shoute 
int to see le pigs nka 
ambling dow! 
irted 


m, shouting “I \ it to see 


fence 
running dow the hill 
the 
stinky old 


pig 
pigs , 
ittering 


We 


I'm going to see the 
rhe 


over the 


others followed her, s« 


hill, st 


yuting in chorus 


ant to see 
see the 
rhere 
that 


hour of 


the 


stinky old pigs!” 


pigs We want to 
demoniac 
them in the last 
vy, they like wild 
little animals flying from capture 
She the hill went 
farm yard and in a moment 
all came flying out of the 
shed. caught Tinka in 
but Tinka wrenched 
I've 
the kitty.” 

The little cat, standing in the barn 
joorway, didn’t run But it 
braced its tiny her chest 
Tinka caught it up. And when 
set it down it scampered off into 
hay at the side of 
bed time now, 


Tinka’s 


was some energy 


always seized 
the day, were 


skirted and into 


the they 


wooden 
She passing, 


“It'S 
good-night to 


away. too 


early got to say 


away. 
legs against 
vhen 
she 
the the barn. “It’s 
the kitty’s gone to bed,” 
mother said, and the four, 
subdued, fell into line and 
sedately beside her down 
the 


suddenly 
valked 
towards 


An old 


road 
car rattled suddenly 
the road A farmer 
and a soldier sat 
him In the twilight they could just 
out young country face 
the khaki tam, and he 
vaved to them and they waved back 
Tinka, holding to her mother’s hand, 
suddenly “Mummy, 
want to kill 
they don’t!” she said quickly 
they dont kill 
people.” She held tightly to Tinka’s 
hand, but Tinka pulled it 
denly and ran ahead 
shouting back, “I'm 


I'm going to 


about 
curve in was 


i 
iri it, beside 


make his 


inder cocked 


aid why do 
soldiers 


“But 
Darling, 


' » eae?" 
peopl s 
uvint to 


sud- 
road, 

bed 
twenty 


away 
the 
going to 


till 


along 
not 
not bed 


ra) oc 
oO CIOCK 


T WAS quite 
the lake 
and it 
low in 
last of 


dark when they came 

The moon had 
hung sharp and 
the Tinka 
all, dragging her 
and she stood at the 
staring at the moon, 
and “Mummy, 


down to 
come out 
bright 


came 


and 
down 
behind her 
the dock 
dark 
that?’’ 
the 


1 
SKY. 


towel 
end of 
her eyes wide 
vhat’s 
‘It’s 


moon know 


see at 


darling You 
the that you 
home 


But this 
membered 


moon used to 
the 
something = p 
from behind 


vasn't she re- 
and 


curtained 


moon 
ale 


remote seen 


BEMUSED 


LEAVE 
Run 
Then are 
I the 
I wake 


my book and 


to meet your words, 
you dumb, and 

have 
from sleep 


tru 


tale lost 
ro write a 
Sut, pen in 
I find that I 
ro emptiness; 

lo words that flit and play 


Like 


Mocking 


poem 
hand 


am host 


restless sparrows 


reason's sway 


RENA CHANDLER 


London, Or 
SD 


windows, across city roofs 


at t 2c «if ‘ fierce 


She stared 
glittering 
sky And 
she began to cry, “I don't 

ind ran and threw 
mother “IT don't like 
ind began to sob, clinging 
neck, “I'm 


and 
out of th country 
suddenly 
the moon 
herself on 
it,’ she 
tightly to her mother's 
frightened of the 


like 
her 


said 


moon.” 


You want it to be flawless . 


August 31, 1940 


. . utterly beautiful, 


memorable, dignified. And it can be so—whether 


you marry with romantic simplicity in these swift- 


moving times, or with proud traditional pageantry. 


You can place every detail, everything in the 


capable, charming hands of our Brides’ Counsellor, 


Claire Dreier . . . and look forward happily to a 


wedding day -you will cherish in your memory 


forever. 


Of course there is no charge for consult- 


ants’ service to EATON customers. 


Fourth Fioor, Main Store. 


“T. EATON Couns 


A Bruderhof Comes to Ontario 


(Continued Page 25) 
cattle. They are keenly 
ested in the production of pork 
bacon 


The 


from 


inter- 
for 


also 


little girls tend the geese, as 
their responsibility, each one 
ing’ her own goose-feather pillows 

The produce from dairy, farm and 
garden is of the finest and one in- 
stinctively feels that because of their 
deep love of the land and their ani- 
mals, they are able to draw from 
them the very best they are capable 
of producing. They firmly believe 
that “every cut of the hoe is as pleas- 
ing to God as a prayer if it is sin- 
cerely made in faith and godly love” 
for the benefit of well as 
self. 

We found our Hutterite 
living together in ~ne large 
plainly furnished but spotlessly clean 
There are eleven girls ranging in age 
from little Magdalena, 2's, to Ter- 
about 16. Of the six boys, baby 
Dannie, 5 months, is the youngest and 
the eldest is about 16 or 17. All of 
the blue-eyed children belong in one 
family_the brown-eyed in the other. 
These children attend the — public 
and all of the group are 
with and highly respected 
about them 


“rals- 


others as 


friends all 
house, 


esa, 


school 
neighborly 
by the community 
“The Hutterites always been 
great believers in education and 
even have spiritual grounds for their 
attitude “For the chil- 


have 


progressive 


AT PETAWAWA. Recently at 


their 
children of 


this world 
than 


dren of 
eration, 
light.” 

Julius Kubassek is 
leader of this group 
day conducts two services in the 
large dining room, with singing of 
hymns, prayer, Bible reading, and 
sermon. There is no musical instru- 
ment but the children are trained in 
hymn singing almost from infancy, 
and how they can sing! The Hutter- 
ite groups have never built churches 
but always met for worship in their 
dining halls which necessity 
very large. 

One when conversing with 
the Hutterians, that their deepest re- 
ligious come from their 
“fellowship of service” for the com- 
To quote from an 
publication: ‘No 


are, in 
the 


gen- 
wiser 


the spiritual 
and each Sun- 


are of 
feels, 
experiences 


mon good of all. 

ancient Hutterian 
one among them is idle— just as in a 
colony of bees in the common hive 
one part prepares the honey, another 
the wax, another furnishes water and 
another something that 
the precious sweet honey may finally 
be produced and that in an amount 
not just sufficient for their own 
needs but enough that man may also 
be supplied—so is it among them. It 
is by thorough organization alone 
that ‘a good work may be established 
maintained, especially in th 
God who Himself is a God 
and a Master-Workman.” 


does else so 


and 
House of 


of order 


Petawawa theit Excellencies made their first 


visit to a militia camp in the Dominion, Above, H.R.H. Princess Alice is shown 
with nurse and Lady-in-Waiting Hon Ariel Baird, coming out of the Hospital 
section of the camp. 





